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To Bind Up the Wounds in the Schools 
of All Nations* 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


His is going to be an unusual talk, 

I promise you—unusual for me. 
And, for you, practical schoo] adminis- 
trators, one that is different and strange. 
For once in your lives, you realists who 
fight the daily battle of budgets in the 
blood and sand are going to hear a col- 
lege professor discuss a problem in 
school administration in which he has 
had as much experience as any of you 
—and more than most. This talk is no 
product of an ivied tower; nor does it 
come from a brain trust. You cannot 
dismiss what I shall say as mere theory. 
My suggestions are based upon what I 
have seen, what I have done, what I 
have lived. 


*An address delivered January 10, 1944, at 
the Meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators, held at Seattle, Wash. 


The time has come, right now, to 
make plans to bind up the wounds of 
this war. We are at the beginning of 
the end; possibly near the end of the 
European phase. Through the smoke 
of battle, becoming plainer with each 
passing day, we begin to see the out- 
lines of the postwar world, the shape 
of things to come. The main problem 
that is upon us is to discover how to 
reconstruct our own life and to give 
all proper aid to others in reconstruct- 
ing theirs. 

Part of this problem of general re- 
construction—an important part—is 
the rebuilding of the schools. The kind 
of world in which our children will 
live, the kind of people they will be, 
will depend to a considerable degree 
upon the kind of education we offer. 
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The hopes of the future, for peace, 
for plenty, for the good life, depend 
upon the wisdom we can use and the 
sacrifices we are willing to make in 
rebuilding, extending, and improving 
the opportunities for education. This 
problem faces not only Americans, but 
all the people in all the world. 

The questions that I propose to put 
to you are these: What is the duty of 
America in binding up the wounds in 
the schools of all nations? What part 
can we play? What part do other peo- 
ples want us to play? What part 
should we play? What is possible? 

We shall not have the foundation 
upon which to answer these questions 
until we find the answers to certain 
other questions. These are: What form 
of international organization is likely 
to succeed the League of Nations? 
What place will education take in this 
organization? What will be the edu- 
cational situation following the war? 
What kind of help from one nation 
to another, or from all nations to one, 
will be desired, desirable, and feasible? 

No precise answers are possible at 
this time. We have no omniscient 
prophet with supernatural powers 
and extrasensory perception. We can, 
however, make certain assumptions, 
provided that we bring to bear all] that 
we have seen, learned, and experienced, 
personally and vicariously. It is there- 
fore not improper on my part to in- 
dulge in guesswork, provided that you 
know that I am making assumptions. 
If my guesses seem to you to have 
merit, then you can follow me to my 
conclusions, accepting or rejecting 
them as you think wise. 


What will be the postwar 
international organization? 


I assume that the war will conclude 
with the unconditional surrender of 
the Axis and the complete triumph of 
the Allied Nations. In gaining this 
victory four powers will have played 
a preponderant role: the British Em- 
pire and Commonwealth of Nations, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, the Republic of China, and the 
United States of America. We may 
assume that these nations, having 
played a preponderant role in winning 
the war, will be preeminent in peace. 
They will be able to exercise their will 
on the rest of the world. 

The preeminence of the Big Four 
must be recognized by all who are 
planning international cooperation in 
the postwar world. It follows that all 
policies and actions should have the 
approval of the four dominant powers. 

It is now apparent, from the Cairo 
and Teheran Conferences, that the Big 
Four do not plan to quarter the globe, 
and each administer a huge empire. 
Rather they plan to join together into 
some form of international govern- 
ment, to administer certain activities 
of international importance. This gov- 
ernment we shall henceforth term the 
New League. All the nations of the 
world will be invited to join the New 
League. In the Teheran Declaration, 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin ex- 
tended the invitation in the following 
words: 


We shall seek the cooperation and 
active participation of all nations, large 
and small, whose peoples in heart and 
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mind are dedicated, as are our own peo- 
ples, to the elimination of tyranny and 
slavery, oppression and intolerance. We 
will welcome them as they may choose 
to come into the world family of demo- 
cratic nations, 


We should be unrealistic, I think, if 
we should read in this Declaration 
merely a reconstitution of the old 
League of Nations. It is true that all 
nations are invited to join “as they 
may choose to come”; but the entrance 
requirements are (1) that they must 
be democratic, and (2) that they must 
have the right “heart and mind.” The 
Big Four will write the examinations; 
the Big Four will mark the papers; the 
Big Four will hand out the report 
cards. Within certain limits, each 
nation will be free; but standards will 
be set beyond which no nation may 
go. We must understand plainly, we 
must recognize clearly, we must say 
over and over, that underneath the 
New League will be the tremendous 
power of the Big Four, able and ready 
to act, when any nation, by any action, 
shall threaten the peace and happiness 
of the whole. 

Thus we can assume that the New 
League will in fact set certain limits 
within which all the nations of the 
world must learn to live. Self-deter- 
mination there will be in the great 
majority of problems, but self-deter- 
mination within limits. We can expect 
certain internationally enforced stand- 
ards with respect to such activities as 
armies, navies, air forces, armament 
production, shipping, air lanes, patents, 
monopolies, exploitation of raw ma- 
terials, and, to a degree, education. 


What will be the place of education? 


We recognize that the seeds of war 
are sometimes sown in the schools; that 
the instruments of education can be 
captured and prostituted to the end 
that good clean boys and girls can be 
changed into bloodthirsty, man-hating 
demons. The schoolroom can be made 
a preparation for war. Twenty-five 
years ago, I saw tiny children goose- 
step on the school playgrounds of 
Tokio, high school boys snarl in 
bayonet drill and shout Banzai. Twenty 
years ago, I saw the outline maps, 
traced red and green, depicting to the 
pupils of Belgrade their friends and 
enemies. I stood in classrooms in Buda- 
pest in which facing the class were 
two maps depicting Hungary before 
and after the last war; and across the 
latter in blood-red script, the Hun- 
garian word for Never. I have studied 
the boastful Axis maps of Europe as 
it had been, and as they had the ef- 
frontery to predict it would be. 

I know as well as any person the 
debasement of education, the persecu- 
tion of the unwilling teacher, the 
fraudulent course of study, the abduc- 
tion by the war lords of children from 
their parents. Nevertheless, I assert that 
the conduct of education is not an in- 
ternational matter. It should be within 
the power of the family, the neighbors, 
the community, at least within the in- 
dividual state—not a function of inter- 
national administration. It has been said 
that the schools are dear to the hearts 
of the American people. Schools are 
dear to the hearts of all people. They 
love their schools; they like to watch 
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over them; they resent outside inter- 
ference. 

You should have been with me when 
I reached Vladivostok in the summer 
of 1918. Those people had been at war 
since 1914; Kerensky, Brest Litovsk 
had been and gone; and the Bol- 
sheviks had been run out by the Czechs 
and Japs. The Czechs, that gallant band 
of some 15,000 war prisoners, had 
seized the guns of their captors, had 
stolen or made their own equipment, 
had captured some 6,000 miles of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway; and were in 
control from the Urals to the Pacific. 
The Japs—supposed Allies—were there 
to take over, with colonist trains as far 
as 2,000 miles into the interior; and the 
town was full of French, British, and 
American soldiers, there, I suppose, to 
hold the Japs. I looked around for the 
teachers, but could find none. The 
schools were billets for the soldiers. 
Many a laboratory table was lighted 
by an operating lamp. The pupils 
roamed the streets at will. 

In September the military moved 
out and the people took over, as well 
as was possible in a war-ridden, dis- 
organized, impoverished city. Did they 
wait for help from overseas? Were 
they waiting for a band of educational 
Messiahs? Not in the least. For each 
of some twenty elementary schools and 
several high schools, committees were 
organized of former teachers, pupils, 
local officials, and parents, among 
whom there was considerable leader- 
ship. They swept out the filth, scrubbed 
the floors, salvaged what books, paper, 
pens, and ink they could find, and 


started school. I was there. I saw a 


schoo] system reconstructed. I watched 
them plan what to teach—how, by 
whom—where to get the money, how 
to pay the bills. I was even called in 
for a little help, but I soon found out 
that no good came of giving direct 
advice. They used me as a pipe line 
to transmit the results of American ex- 
perience. They did not want American 
schools, or foreign schools of any kind. 
They definitely wanted education of 
their own choosing. 

I learned the same lesson in Bul- 
garia, where I worked with the Agra- 
rian Party. You remember that in the 
last war Bulgaria was soundly defeated, 
and they knew it. Following the defeat, 
the Quislings fled; and Bulgaria was 
taken over by a group of progressive, 
peace-loving, horny-handed peasants, 
and small-town merchants, teachers, 
and newspaper men. They knew little 
of polite society and cared less. They 
hated the politicians who had sold out 
their country to the Germans. They 
loved Bulgaria; they wanted to rebuild 
it; and they didn’t want a Balkan replica 
of Germany or France or Britain; they 
wanted a happy, peaceful, self-support- 
ing little country of their own. Stam- 
bouliski, the Premier,and Omarchevski, 
the Minister of Education, studied the 
schools. Here, they said, we have a 
history of schools built by the people 
themselves. Before the liberation from 
the Turks in 1878, we had local schools 
in every village, with no central con- 
trol or support from the capital. At 
death money would be left to the 
school, and often land. Almost every 
small school had its own farm, left by 
legacy. Yet in 1878, with the inde- 
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ndence, a great change had taken 
place, and the leaders had Germanized 
the people and with them the schools. 
This situation it was that Omarchevski 
resolved to correct. Here was a little 
country, he said, where 56 per cent of 
the people lived without recourse to 
trade—that is, grew their own food, 
made their own clothes, built their own 
homes, without having to buy a thing. 
Why should it have a German school 
system? So he developed his own pro- 
gram, stressing rural education and 
work experience, and adjustment to 
Bulgarian life, customs, and traditions. 
Out went the crimson cabbage rose 
designs; back came the Bulgarian em- 
broidery. Out went the Hartz Moun- 
tain cuckoo clocks; back came the 
Bulgarian wood work. Out went the 
calisthenics; back came the peasant 
dances. Out went the classic lan- 

ages; back came preparation for 
village life. They wanted no foreign 
surveyors, no curriculum construction 
experts. That was where the trouble 
had been before. I soon found that I 
could get more than I could give. In 
fact, in all these years, I have prized 
what I learned in Bulgaria, and the 
friends that I made. 

I could continue for a long time, 
telling you tales of how people want 
to run their own schools. I could de- 
scribe our difficulties in Puerto Rico 
and the Philippines, where we had 
every good intent. I could describe 
the situation in Java and Hong Kong. 
I could paint the evil picture of Korea, 
and particularly of Mukden and Shan- 
tung, w here I saw the smug Japs sweep- 


ing peaceful and happy people into 


their nets, a process in which the 
schools played no minor role. Take it 
as a fact, from one who has seen it at 
firsthand: people want to plan and run 
their own schools; and they won’t 
thank you if you try to interfere, even 
if you mean well. 

In fact, the job of carrying educa- 
tional ideas across national frontiers is 
one that requires considerable tact, 
sympathy, and experience. If you go 
to give, they don’t want to take. Some- 
times if you go to get, they will take 
a little of what you have to offer in 
exchange. 

If this analysis, based upon practical 
experience, is correct, it follows that 
wise planning for the postwar world 
will be based upon education as a local, 
national concern. In a sense it is an 
instrument of national policy. Con- 
sequently an international agency of 
power should plan to deal only with 
nations directly, and never with in- 
dividual schools, teachers, or associa- 
tions of teachers. 

Should a corporation develop a 
medical formula, capable of healing 
people anywhere in the world, and 
should it seek to keep this remedy to 
itself, the New League should deal, not 
with the drug company, but with the 
government of the nation in question. 
Should an airline operate contrary to 
the welfare of the other countries of 
the world, the New League should 
deal, not with the company direct, but 
with the government at the top. So if 
schools are teaching hate, or war, or 
prejudice, it is not the schools or the 
teachers who should be disciplined di- 
rectly by the New League, but the 
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government at the top which permits 
such antisocial violations. 

Consequently, I assume that the New 
League will in fact set up an Interna- 
tional Education Office or Section, and 
that it will deal with governments at 
the top, and not with teachers or 
schools. 

The main practical conclusion from 
this section of my discussion is that 
there is little merit in the idea of send- 
ing bands of inspectors to judge 
whether in the schools of the various 
nations warlike ideas are being taught 
or not. I have just shown why the idea 
is wrong in theory. Education and the 
ideas taught are a part of larger na- 
tional policy. But I should like to add 
that there is another good reason 
against an International Educational 
Gestapo, even if administered by our- 
selves, and that is that, with the excep- 
tion of the most obvious cases, a for- 
eigner cannot tell whether teaching is 
warlike or not. Of course it is plain in 
the goose-step, the maps, the warlike 
mottoes; but when it comes to the 
more delicate emphases, I assure you 
that the problem is so difficult that I 
consider it not only impracticable but 
impossible. 

After the last war several major 
studies were made of warlike ideas in 
textbooks. The Carnegie Foundation 
published one and Professor Donald 
Taft of Wells College another. As a 
professor of international education at 
the time, and because of my contacts 
as chairman of your committee on in- 
ternational relations, I attempted to 
make as thorough and careful study of 
this problem as possible. I did analyze 


the textbooks of Britain, Germany, 
France, and the United States both as 
to their treatment of the World War 
and of previous wars when the nations 
were lined up differently. I could not 
bring myself to publish this work for 
the reason that I did not trust my find- 
ings. I knew enough about the way 
other people teach school to know that 
over there the textbook means little; 
and, furthermore, there was one fact 
that profoundly disturbed me. I knew 
full well that a modest little understate- 
ment in a British textbook would have 
more influence on an English pupil than 
a whole paragraph of vituperation in 
a French textbook on a French boy. 
Only persons who have had little ex- 
perience with this problem can state 
with confidence that it is possible to 
detect by inspection warlike activities 
in the schools. 

As a matter of fact, one of the cur- 
riculums that was most warlike, con- 
tributed the most to war, and became 
a downright breeder of hate was one 
that in fact seemed to teach its people 
to love peace, to turn the other cheek, 
to give one’s cloak, to walk the second 
mile. This curriculum taught this peo- 
ple that there never was an unjust 
peace. It sounded peaceful enough to 
pass inspection by an_ international 
jury. I refer to the curriculum imposed 
upon Manchurian schools by the Japa- 
nese war lords. 


What will be the educational 
situation following the war? 


A prophet is not needed to predict 
the educational situation in the coun- 
tries which have served as fields of 
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battle or objects of bombing. If one 
building in five is gone in Britain, I 
assume that one school building in five 
has been destroyed; and all over the 
world there will be the problem of 
sheer physical replacement of educa- 
tional facilities. 

We know furthermore that war 
causes progressive deterioration in edu- 
cation. Plants have been taken over for 
war purposes, budgets cut, and per- 
sonnel diverted. As Lady Astor once 
said, “When it comes to economies, 
Women and Children First.” 

In addition, the regular educational 

rsonnel must have been greatly re- 
duced. Many teachers have been killed; 
many starved to death; many have been 
put in concentration camps. The aged 
and retired have not been replaced by 
the young. Undoubtedly there will be a 
great shortage in the personnel trained 
to work in schools and other educa- 
tional institutions. 

Despite the destruction, deteriora- 
tion, and shortage of personnel, most 
countries will be able to reopen their 
schools and operate them after a 
fashion. Books and equipment mean 
relatively little to the foreign teacher. 
Any kind of building, if necessary, can 
be made to serve as a school. It is likely 
that there will be a considerable supply 
of well-educated, though not profes- 
sionally trained, people, who would 
like to teach. In the upheaval follow- 
ing the war there will be many former 
civil servants out of work, and a mass 
of educated army officers with nothing 
to do. Certainly this is what we saw in 
Hungary, Austria, and Germany after 
the last war, What will be needed will 


be a program for re-training the teach- 
ers, such as that in Bulgaria and in 
Siberia. 

In Bulgaria, a defeated enemy coun- 
try, it was a group of young progres- 
sive men and women who seized the 
power. Most of them had been prod- 
ucts of the elementary schools. There 
were a few former teachers in second- 
ary schools and universities who had 
progressive ideas, but most of them 
came from the people’s schools. There 
was no shortage of potential teachers. 
The trouble was, as Omarchevski put 
it, that they needed to know the new 
educational goals that the Agrarians 
had in mind, and learn how to put 
them into operation. So, in Sofia, and 
in other Bulgarian towns, they took 
over a high school or technical school 
and turned it into a Teachers’ Institute. 
Teachers were scheduled to teach but 
half a day, the other half being devoted 
to attendance at the Institute. There 
they attended classes in the new phi- 
losophy of education, the new pur- 
poses of the schools, adaptation of old 
subjects of the curriculum to new pur- 
poses, the place of work experience, 
community service, school life, disci- 
pline, and the like. I can remember 
classes in arithmetic for teachers, show- 
ing how the subject could prepare 
pupils not only to be members of vil- 
lage cooperatives but to assist in their 
administration. I attended classes in 
How to Repair School Equipment, 
How to Construct Science Laboratory 
Apparatus, How to Enlarge Drawings 
and Maps, How to Operate a School 
Farm, How to Organize Girls into 
Mothers’ Helpers in a Village. 
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I saw essentially the same process at 
work in the Teachers’ Institute at 
Nicholsk in Siberia, a short distance 
from Vladivostok—the same practical 
outlook, the same courage in facing a 
new future, the same intent to train 
a teacher to be independent of the 
book and self-sufficient. Like the Bul- 
garians, the Russians learned how to 
make a little go a long way. 

It was first in Russia, then in Bul- 
garia, and then substantiated in many 
visits to many countries shortly after 
the last war, that I began to see the 
operation of a principle of history 
upon which, I am confident, it is safe 
to count, namely: In a country which 
has suffered defeat in war—or has 
come so near defeat as to have passed 
through the throes of deep fear and 
despair—when the war is over, the old 
leaders are thrown out and a new 
group emerges which is opposite to the 
one that was in power. If the former 
leaders were reactionary and warlike, 
the new will be progressive and peace- 
loving. The new group then has several 
years in which to work before the 
reaction sets in. 

In Russia, it was a fine group of 
progressive men and women whom I 
met, serving on the various school 
committees. In Bulgaria, as I have de- 
scribed, it was a grand lot of men, 
headed by an _ educational genius. 
There was no jingoism in their souls. 
And there was no need for the dis- 
cipline of warlike activities among 
these people. 

Now that we look back at it, one 
can detect in the pages of history this 
principle of After-Defeat Reform. 


When did the Prussian reforms date 
from? From the defeat by Napoleon, 
When did the French reforms date 
from? From the defeat at Sedan. After 
the last war, where did the old guard 
hold sway? So far as education is con- 
cerned, it was in England after the last 
war, and in France, and particularly in 
Scotland, that new ideas from abroad 
were unwelcome. 

If this theory has merit, it follows 
that we can expect in most of the de- 
feated countries a period of furious 
and progressive educational advance. 
The old guard will be dismissed. New 
leaders, good people, will come to the 
front; and they will have several years 
of opportunity before reaction sets in. 
It would not be until this time of re- 
action that inspection for warlike ac- 
tivities would be needed. 

Even though they are victorious, I 
expect to see great reform and advance, 
both in the Soviet Union and in Great 
Britain. Despite their triumph, each 
barely escaped annihilation. It was only 
a little while ago that the Soviet was 
battling for its life at Stalingrad, with 
its most favored agricultural and indus- 
trial regions occupied by the enemy. 
It seems only yesterday that the Brit- 
ish, their armor lost at Dunkerque, their 
troops rolled back in North Africa, 
Greece, and the Orient, seemed to be 
able to act only “too little and too 
late.” I am told that the British know 
that they have been through the valley 
of the shadow. Hitler proclaimed them 
to be decadent; they could not bring 
themselves to believe it, although 
events seemed to justify the judg- 
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ment. If they were in fact decadent, 
they couldn’t figure out how it had 
happened, their heads were bloody, and 
almost bowed. 

Now both nations are rolling ahead; 
but neither their present power nor 
their victories have left their peoples 
with full confidence in the old order. 
This explains recent Soviet an- 
nouncements of change. This is why 
Churchill, in important public state- 
ments, proudly predicts basic reforms 
and advances in British education. 
This is why the White Paper was 
issued and the education bill is before 
Parliament. 

The most likely locus for reaction, 
for trust in the good old days, is right 
here in the USA. Every evidence 
points to the truth of this statement. 
We have not been scared. We were 
not told enough about Pearl Harbor 
to send terror down our spines. We 


still think: 


We don’t want to fight; 
But, by Jingo, if we do, 

We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, 
And we've got the money too. 


This arrogance may be our undoing. 
“Pride goeth before destruction and 
a haughty spirit before a fall.” 

It is darkly ominous to detect the 
warm welcome which the American 
public and press give to the reactionary 
in education. To receive favorable 
comment, one need only to come out 
for medievalism, for the hundred best 
books, for the Three R’s or the Mc- 
Guffey Readers, or to attack the so- 
called “fads and frills” or progressive 
schools. The recent session of the 


Senate on the Education Bill was par- 
ticularly depressing. I am not referring 
to the cheap political trick, apparent 
from the start, by which the bill was 
defeated. Nor do I refer to the deplor- 
able ignorance of the function of pub- 
lic education, the lack of understanding 
of its place in our life, or the callous- 
ness to human need displayed by some 
of our leading senators. The distressing 
thing was the failure of the American 
people to show their will, or their lack 
of will, if this was the true explana- 
tion. Senator Millikin reported that not 
one person, not connected with the 
schools, had written to him about the 
bill; and later in the Extension of Re- 
marks he corrected this to only one. 
Here in America, as we drive on to 
certain victory, it seems as though the 
more forward-looking the plan the 
more widespread is popular opposition. 

Who are we, people of the United 
States, to set ourselves up to teach the 
other peoples of the world? Certainly 
we are in no position to play the role 
of educational Messiahs. Believe me, in 
the period following the war, we shall 
have much more to learn than to teach. 
Our educational ambassadors, sent to 
far-flung lands, will have the task, if 
they are wise, like Bacon’s Merchants 
of Light, to bring back to us the good 
educational practices and ideas of the 
peoples of the world. 


What help can America give? 


America has two surplus commodi- 
ties which it can export to the post- 
war world, with satisfaction to our- 
selves and of use to our neighbors— 
goods and experience. 
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So far as material goods are con- 
cerned, I assume that our plans have 
been well laid, that the UNRRA 
knows its business, that proper pro- 
cedures have been determined. I 
know that physical reconstruction of 
schools is a part of the problem of 
general reconstruction. What foreign 
schools will welcome, and need, is not 
teachers or books or movies in general, 
but materials that they can use in their 
own way. Plain paper is better than 
print; pencils, chalk, and hectographs 
are better than fabricated equipment. 

As a matter of fact, our best stock 
of goods for future international trade 
in education is our experience. What 
this has been, and its usefulness to for- 
eign educators, could be developed at 
length. Certainly our century and a 
half of extension of popular education 
from the grass roots up, and not from 
central government down, has many 
lessons to teach; and with this could 
be included our unique plan of teacher 
training, our science of education, and 
the practical turn we have taken in pro- 
fessional and vocational education. I 
do not need to elaborate these phases 
of our experience with this audience. 

The phase of American experience 
of greatest value to foreign educators 
in reconstructing education after the 
war is Our OWN experience in recon- 
struction and education in our own 
southern states, following their defeat 
in 1865. Here in our own land we 
faced the problem that shortly is to 
face many peoples of the world, and 
we worked out our own solution. 

For the South—that great section, 
as Dr. Buttrick used to put it, south 


of the Smith and Wesson Line—had 
made a valiant start toward an excel- 
lent system of public schools. Along 
with the rest of the country in 1820- 
1850 there was a period of building up 
state school funds, opening schools, 
training teachers, which boded well 
for the future. Large printings of the 
most popular textbooks bore the im- 
print of Charleston, South Carolina, 
or Richmond, Virginia, or Louisville, 
Kentucky, on the title page. Some of 
the most progressive ideas in higher 
education had their origin in Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Tennessee before 
the Civil War. 

Then came the great internal con- 
flict, and with it the same destruction 
of life and property, the same liquida- 
tion of capital and diversion of public 
funds that characterize our present 
struggle. School funds were lost, 
schools were destroyed; and this de- 
struction did not cease with Appo- 
mattox, for the so-called Reconstruc- 
tion Period was in fact a period of 
further destruction. The early efforts 
by the North to reconstruct the South 
remind one of some of the proposals 
that are being bandied about today. 
Charity was extended; institutions were 
opened up and supported by Northern 
funds; bands of missionary teachers 
were sent down to indoctrinate with 
the “right ideas.” But the South held 
a proud people. All people are proud 
people. They wanted no foreign 
schools. They would prefer poor 
schools, if they were their own. 

Certainly public education in the 
South was in the doldrums for more 
than thirty years following the Civil 
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War. If you were to study the statistics 
at the turn of the century, you would 
be shocked to see the pitiful educa- 
tional opportunity offered at public 
expense in the South: the schools few 
and far between; the short school year; 
the inadequate school laws; the paucity 
of secondary schools; the neglect of 
the Negro. The low condition of edu- 
cation was only one phase of poor 
conditions in general. Production was 
at a low level, housing poor, disease 
rampant, nutrition inadequate, con- 
sumption relatively extravagant; and 
all this at a high cost to the taxpayer 
in proportion to his wealth. 

It was plain that the South was in 
a vicious circle. The inadequate school 
produced people who could earn but 
little, who were sickly, who could 
neither conserve nor save. This gen- 
eration, in turn, could not find the 
surplus with which to build a better 
school-—in fact it was worse off—and 
the vicious spiral curled downward. 

How to break the trend, how to 
start the curve upward, was the prob- 
lem; and this was the problem that 
many able men attacked as the last 
century was drawing to a close and the 
twentieth century took its start. Direct 
participation in education, by opening 
schools and sending teachers, had 
failed. Local doctors, local preachers, 
local teachers had been obdurate. How 
to get at these people who did not 
know what was for their own good, 
and were so proud as to resist outside 
interference—this was a problem for 
the highest type of social statesman- 
ship. 

This statesmanship, fortunately for 


America, was not lacking. It came 
from the varied efforts of a large num- 
ber of men, too numerous to mention 
here; but mention should at least be 
made of Wallace Buttrick, John D. 
Rockefeller (senior and junior), Hollis 
B. Frissell, Seaman A. Knapp, Walter 
Hines Page, Robert C. Ogden, Frank 
Ross Chambers, and the donors of 
the Phelps-Stokes, Slater, and Jeanes 
Funds. 

To make a long story short, the idea 
began to find support that the difficulty 
in reconstruction lay in the devising of 
a plan to help social welfare to grow 
from within rather than to super- 
impose it from without. So far as edu- 
cation was concerned, the people had 
to come to want it, and to become able 
to support it. Development of a school 
system and development of an eco- 
nomic base had to go hand in hand. 

To develop an economic base, the 
people had to learn how to produce 
more, to live in a more healthy manner, 
to conserve more, to save more. 
Neither doctors, ministers, nor teach- 
ers would support a campaign for 
agriculture, home economics, or pub- 
lic health. The farmers didn’t want to 
learn how to farm, the housewives how 
to run a home. It was here that the 
idea of working with the children, 
through boys’ and girls’ clubs, was 
adapted to the South. Knapp thought 
it was not advisable to send teachers 
or extension workers to deal with 
ignorant, bigoted, recalcitrant adults, 
who loved their liberty. I may add 
parenthetically that they already had 
a specious form of the Four Free- 
doms, inasmuch as they worshiped God 
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as they saw fit; being illiterate, they 
were not troubled with a free or partly 
free press, and could speak their 
minds; they could scratch around, 
catch, or shoot what they needed to 
eat; and they had no fear of anybody. 
The way to start to break the vicious 
circle was through the young. 
Funds were secured to develop a 
program with the children. Into a 
community would come an extension 
worker and get the young together 
to form a corn club, or a pig club, or 
a canning club. In the corn club each 
boy would take over a small piece of 
land, and by seed selection, proper 
planting, tillage, and fertilization, 
would apply the best techniques of 
modern agriculture. The boy’s father, 
of course, scoffed at these new- 
fangled notions. But come fall, the 
boy’s corn would be tall, his own 
straggly; and the boy’s shocks would 
be replete with large well-rounded 
and well-filled ears, while the father 
husked the usual nubbins. Maybe 
there was something to it. When the 
frost was on the pumpkin, the pig, 
grown from good stock, with proper 
care and feeding, became good filling 
for the pork barrel; while those of 
the father, in from the brush, still 
plainly visible sidewise, were razor 
thin when viewed head on. They tell 
of an agricultural agent, working his 
wiles upon a mountaineer, who had 
extolled the virtues of selection, vita- 
mins, feeding, and the like; and rising 
to the climax of his sales talk, had as- 
serted: “If you will only do what I 
tell you, you can grow a 200-pound 
hog in half the time.” “Well, stranger,” 


was the reply, “whut do you rekun a 
hawg’s time’s wuth, anyhow?” The 
clubs taught not only the children, 
they taught the adults as well. When 
snow fell, and the family had had fat 
meat and hominy for breakfast, hominy 
and fat meat for dinner, and fat meat 
and hominy for supper, a can of to- 
matoes brought out by the daughter 
was a great relief; and mother began 
to wonder how long this had been 
going on. 

These simple little clubs stepped up 
the community. There was more corn, 
more meat, better diet; and more was 
left over. So there was more money 
to provide a better school, and with 
it the basis for a general social ad- 
vance. This turned the spiral from its 
vicious course downward, upward, 
where there need be no limit. 

With the economic base in process 
of becoming adequate, others turned 
their attention to the problem of how 
to develop a proper system of schools. 
Even if they had the means, schools 
would not dev elop without leadership. 
You cannot reconstruct the life of the 
people without leaders of vision; and 
these reformers at the turn of the 
century had seen the failure of sending 
them in from the outside. Your out- 
side leader can make the trip, he can 
live in the strange community; but 
among free, proud people he will have 
little influence. 

So far as the South was concerned, 
there were too many “damny ankees” 
there already, too many trying to carry 
the message to the heathen. So the plan 
was adopted, and funds were secured, 
to select able young men with good 
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family backgrounds, and enable them 
to go away to study for a year or two 
or three. Then the various states of 
the South were given the money to 
employ these trained young men to 
work as the state might direct. Thus 
for each southern state there was pro- 
vided by outside funds a man to work 
on secondary education, another to 
develop elementary education, and 
one to develop education among the 
colored people. These many were 
supported for a number of years; and 
by frequent conferences and meetings, 
learned to work together. It was 
through this process that Payne, Tate, 
Maphis, Walker, Doster, and Favrot— 
to mention but a few—got their start 
and carried through their notable 
achievements. It was their work that 
succeeded in upgrading not only edu- 
cation but also medicine, veterinary 
medicine, agriculture, home economics, 
public health, nursing, and conserva- 
tion. 

It is my belief that the United 
States, in this experience, offers to the 
world an example of sound statesman- 
ship in the upbuilding of the life of 
a people. We tried exporting men and 
goods. It did not succeed. We did the 
job only when we turned our efforts 
toward the training of local leaders 
and the development of an economic 
base at the grass roots. 

The problem of developing educa- 
tion in the postwar period is only 
partly a problem of repairing the dam- 
age caused by the war. In large part 
it is a problem of building education 
that would have had to be done, war 
or no war. As people leave dictator- 
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ship behind them and enter the demo- 
cratic world, they can no longer 
tolerate widespread ignorance. As so- 
cieties abandon the agrarian economy 
and undertake life based upon tech- 
nology, widespread public education 
is essential. Whether the problem is 
one of reconstruction, or construction, 
or both, I am confident that the nub 
of the problem will be the very same 
that we faced in the South a genera- 
tion ago—the development of an eco- 
nomic base and the training of indige- 
nous leaders. 

It is to the most effective solution 
of these two problems that the Educa- 
tion Section of the New League 
should direct itself. All other prob- 
lems, such as war guilt and the like, 
fade to insignificance in comparison 
with these. I hope that we will all use 
every effort to influence our leaders 
to work in these ways. It is to be hoped 
that the New League will organize and 
liberally finance an office or bureau 
to assist in the interchange and edu- 
cation of indigenous leaders, to select 
ability early, to guide and support 
these potential leaders in their ad- 
vanced education abroad. Certainly, in 
addition, there should be an office or 
bureau to disseminate information with 
regard to, and to stimulate, local pro- 
grams in medicine, public health, agri- 
culture, veterinary medicine, nursing, 
nutrition, consumer education, home 
economics, vocational, industrial, and 
rural education. 


So we come back to our original 
question: What attitude shall we school 
administrators—educational _ realists— 
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take as to American cooperation in 
reconstruction of education in the 

stwar world? We can count on the 
triumph of the Allied Nations, a New 
League, preeminence of the Big Four, 
and a firm determination for peace, 
prosperity, and the good life for all 
the people of the world. Damages to 
the schools there have been; recon- 
struction there must be, and this will 
be difficult, but it will be accom- 
plished. The big job is construction; 
and the process of extending aid will 
require great tact, wisdom, and ex- 
perience. There is grave danger that 
we, Americans, will become an island 
of reaction in a world of progress. 
Certainly the problem of proper con- 
struction will be as grave here as any- 
where in the civilized world. Only 
with humility and a sense of our own 
unworthiness can we embark on a 
program of joint action with other 
peoples. 

Let us hope that we maintain a prac- 
tical, realistic attitude and support only 
a program that is equally realistic. Let 


us cease to talk of world citizenship 
as something for other people to adopt, 
of good will as a message to carry to 
the heathen, of critical inspection of 
other people’s schools, of universal 
textbooks, of teaching ideas that are 
“right.” Let’s first take the beam out 
of our own eye. Let us not have the 
effrontery to talk of educational im- 
perialism. Where we are strong is 
where America is strong, in our in- 
dustry, in our public health, in our 
research, in our technological manage- 
ment; and in education, in our spotty 
successes, and in our application of 
science and management to schools. 
It is here, if anywhere, that America 
has a surplus to export; and other 
people will take what we have only 
as we seek from them what they have 
to give. 

Then with malice toward none, 
with charity for all, in all humility, we 
can do our part to bind up the wounds 
in the schools, so that with God’s help 
we can attain a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and all nations. 
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Some Empirical Principles of Child Guidance 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HILD GUIDANCE, as the term is 
Be inscslty used, has two distinct 
meanings: (1) prophylactic, or pre- 
ventive, and (2) corrective. Prophy- 
laxis, or prevention, refers to the guid- 
ance of mothers and others who have 
the responsibility for the rearing of 
children by interpreting children’s be- 
havior and by offering suggestions for 
the wise handling of children so that 
the need for corrective measures will 
not arise. The corrective aspect refers 
to the study and treatment of children 
who present problems. This article is 
devoted chiefly to the corrective as- 


pect of child guidance. 


INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 


Child guidance, whether preventive 
or corrective, cannot be reduced to a 
set of rules or principles. Each child 
presents unique problems, depending 
upon the circumstances in which he 
has developed and the personality 
which has been formed. One who deals 
with problems of children by the a 
plication of general rules faces failure 
and disappointment. There is no sub- 
stitute for an intimate knowledge 
based upon careful study of the in- 
dividual child. Child behavior may 
signify different things for his adjust- 


ment according to the special circum- 
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stances in each particular case. For 
this reason, training in child guidance 
requires practical experience, for it is 
only through the study of numbers of 
children that one develops understand- 
ing of the problems which they pre- 
sent. 


CRITERIA OF TREATABILITY 


In recent years experience has been 
accumulating to serve as a guide for 
the chances of success in the treatment 
of problem children in the child guid- 
ance clinic.’ These criteria refer in part 


1 Witmer, H. L. and Students. “The Out- 
comes of Treatment in a Child Guidance Clinic: 
A Comparison and an Evaluation.” Smith Col- 
lege Studies in Social Work, Vol. 3, pp. 339- 
399, June, 1933. 

Witmer, H. L. “Parental Behavior as an 
Index to the Probable Outcome of Treatment 
in a Child Guidance Clinic.” American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 3, pp. 431-444, Octo- 
ber, 1933. 

Miller, F. and Richards, L. “Parental Be- 
havior as an Index to the Probable Outcome 
of Treatment in a Child Guidance Clinic: A 
Second Interpretation.” Smith College Studies 
in Social Work, Vol. 4, pp. 139-150, December, 
1933. 

Witmer, H. L. and Students. “The Later 
Adjustment of Problem Children: A Report of 
Thirteen Followup Investigations.” Srnith Col- 
lege Studies in Social Work, Vol. 6, pp. 1-98, 
September, 1935. 

Levy, D. “Primary Affect Hunger.” Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. 94, pp. 643- 
652, November, 1937. 

Powdermaker, F., Lewis, H. T., and Touraine, 
G. “Psychopathology and Treatment of De- 
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to elements in the child’s personality 
and in part to elements in his environ- 
ment, particularly the family situation 
and its relationship. 

Good Risks. In general, children who 
respond most favorably to treatment 
are those (1) who actively want as- 
sistance, (2) who have some personal 
initiative and take responsibility, (3) 
whose difficulties are subjective fears, 
worries, and obsessions, (4) whose ag- 
gression is focussed on particular ob- 
jects or persons, (5) who are timid and 
retiring, (6) who persist in the face of 
frustration, (7) who are accepted by 
one or both parents, (8) whose parents 
are well adjusted personally, and (9) 
whose parents have achieved satisfac- 
tory marital adjustment. 

Poor Risks. On the other hand, chil- 
dren are poor risks and respond un- 
favorably to treatment (1) who are 
uninterested, or antagonistic to it, (2) 
who express difficulties by overt be- 
havior, (3) who are extremely aggres- 
sive and hostile, (4) who are hyper- 
active, (5) who present a variety of be- 
havior disorders, (6) who avoid meet- 
ing frustrations or difficulties, (7) who 
are rejected by their parents, particu- 
larly the mother, (8) who have to en- 





linquent Girls.” American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, Vol. 7, pp. 58-71, January, 1937. 

Albright, S. and Gambrell, H. “Personality 
Traits as Criteria for the Psychiatric Treatment 
of Adolescents.” Smith College Studies in 
Social Work, Vol. 9, pp. 1-26, September, 1938. 

Kleinberg, D. S. “Some Factors Predictive 
of Whether Enuretic Children Can Be Helped 
by Child Guidance.” Smith College Studies in 
Social Work, Vol. 11, pp. 89-108, December, 
1940. 

Bennett, C. C. and Rogers, C. R. “The 
Clinical Significance of Problem Syndromes.” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 11, 
pp. 222-229, April, 1941. 


dure excessive love or hate from the 
parents, (9) whose parents use them as 
substitutes for their spouses in derivi 
emotional satisfaction, (10) whose 
homes are inharmonious, and (11) who 
are mentally retarded. 

To the beginner in child guidance 
the shy, retiring child is one of the 
most difficult with whom to deal, 
There seems to be no bridge of con- 
tact. But one only needs patience, 
sometimes a large dose, friendliness 
which is not overbearing, and a will- 
ingness to wait. Little by little the 
timid child will dare to express himself 
and frequently this is all that is neces- 
sary for treatment. On the other hand, 
the hyperactive, aggressive child who 
seems to respond so readily may use 
his activity as a barrier and protection 
against the encroachments of a rela- 
tionship which is the sine qua non of 
treatment. 

Gaining the Child’s Cooperation. 
One must have the child’s cooperation 
for successful treatment. The child 
should come for help voluntarily, if 
not at first, certainly before treatment 
has proceeded very far. Most children 
are brought for guidance by their 
parents and are taken into the clinical 
situation without their active coopera- 
tion.” It is remarkable how readily some 
children will respond to the overtures 
of the counselor and enter into treat- 
ment without protest, apparently 
partly aware of the significance of the 
experience. In the school it is also true 
that the psychologist can be of little 


* Blanchard, P. “The Importance of the First 
Interviews in Therapeutic Work with Chil- 
dren.” Smith College Studies in Social Work, 
Vol. 10, pp. 267-284, June, 1940. 
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help until the child comes to him vol- 
untarily. It is part of the task of the 
teacher to persuade the child to go to 
the psychologist for help. 

At the beginning of the first con- 
tact between counselor and child, it is 
well to have a common understanding 
as to the purpose of the visit. It would 
be helpful if parents or teachers would 
be open and frank with the child and 
tell him where he is going and why. 
Generally, parents show their own in- 
security with their children by failing 
to explain to them the nature of the 
visit they are making. A good deal of 
the difficulty would be solved in many 
cases if parents would tell the child of 
their concern over his problems and 
how they are trying to find assistance 
in dealing with them. But parents 
whose relationships with their children 
are direct and open probably have 
fewer child guidance problems. 

Handling the Client’s Initial Resist- 
ance. Children who come to the psy- 
chologist against their wishes must be 
helped to overcome their resistance 
before treatment can proceed. The 
psychologist would do well in these 
cases to drop any diagnostic measures 
that he is using and to deal with the 
resistance directly. This is accom- 
plished by openly discussing with the 
child the reasons for his coming and 
the nature of his resistance—why he 
does not want to come. Results will be 
most satisfactory if the child can be 
persuaded to formulate his own rea- 
sons. They sometimes lose their force 
when they are discussed. But where 
there is reticence, sullenness, hostility, 
or extreme fear, sometimes the psy- 
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chologist must propose possible reasons 
and encourage the child to talk about 
them. Perhaps the child is ashamed of 
his problem; perhaps he fears the conse- 
quences of self-revelation; perhaps the 
counseling session is interfering with 
other activities that for the time being 
are more important to the child. What- 
ever the resistance, it should be dis- 
cussed with the hope that it will dis- 
solve naturally. 

When an appointment is missed it 
suggests resistance. Parents frequently 
stay away on the second, third, or 
fourth appointment, giving as an excuse 
that their child has a cold or that they 
are prevented from bringing him in 
for an equally plausible reason. This 
usually happens after the parent has 
revealed certain personal data and feels 
uncomfortable and guilty about it, or 
dreads the personal relationship with 
the counselor which seems to be de- 
veloping. The reasons given for stay- 
ing away may be real, but one may 
suspect that they are rationalizations. 

When an appointment is broken, a 
cordial note or telephone message may 
be sent offering to schedule another 
appointment; if there is a series of 
broken appointments, the client may 
be invited for a conference so that 
there may be a chance to establish mu- 
tual understanding. Naturally, if a 
counselor has some personal interest 
in the progress of a case, he will do 
what he can to persuade the parents 
to continue treatment. But, in general, 
it is not considered good policy to 
pursue a case when the case contacts 
are obviously meant to be discon- 
tinued. 
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Changing Personality a Slow Pro- 
cess. Whether the child is amenable to 
treatment or not, it is not to be under- 
taken lightly. To accomplish real per- 
sonality change—new attitudes, new 
points of view, the dissolution of fears 
or obsessions, a gain in belief in the 
self—is difficult and comes slowly. 
Sometimes change and recovery seem 
to come spontaneously, but most re- 
adjustment is slow and gradual, and 
the results are seen only after weeks 
and months of patient and intensive 
effort. Children have been several 
years in developing the personalities 
they bring to the counseling situation, 
and it is only natural to expect that the 
process of change should be slow in 
like degree. Child guidance is time- and 
energy-consuming; one should not ex- 
pect miracles to happen in one or two 
interview sessions. 


OTHER SPECIALISTS 


A psychologist should be quick to 
refer a child to an expert in another 
field if he feels he is not qualified. Any 
suspicion of a physical involvement 
should be referred to a physician. In- 
deed, the psychologist working inde- 
pendently should refer all cases to a 
physician for a physical checkup be- 
fore he attempts to help the child. 

If there are special deficiencies to be 
corrected, the child should be sent to 
the proper specialist. If there is any 
indication of incoordination or pro- 
nounced nervous movements, he 
should be referred to a neurologist; 
and if he shows pronounced emotional 
difficulties, a psychiatrist may be con- 
sulted. 


CHANGING EMPHASES 


Therapy Is Achieved Through a 
Relationship. In the beginning of the 
child guidance movement, it was taken 
for granted that treatment would be 
done with the child. Because the child 
was the patient, treatment of the child 
became the province of the psychia- 
trist. The social worker usually saw 
the mother to secure a social and de- 
velopmental history. The psychologist 
was expected to administer mental tests 
and to carry out a limited amount of 
therapeutic or remedial work, espe- 
cially that which involved remedial ex- 
ercises and tutoring. The parents were 
thought of as adjuncts to the process 
—they could be entrusted with part 
of the responsibility of carrying out 
the program of treatment.® It soon be- 
came apparent, however, that securing 
the cooperation of the parents was not 
a simple matter, and the treatment of 
parents was not merely accomplished 
through advice and suggestion.‘ It is 
now only a decade or so since this 
point has been thoroughly realized and 
various techniques of “attitude ther- 
apy” and “relationship therapy” have 
been developed which could be taught 
by psychiatrists to social workers for 
use in work with parents. Indeed, for 
a time it seemed as though the pendu- 
lum had swung too far in the other di- 
rection, that parents were being treated 
and the children neglected. 

8 Stevenson, G. S. and Smith, G. Child Guid- 


ance Clinics, p. 91. The Commonwealth Fund, 
New York, 1934. 

4 Witmer, H. L. Psychiatric Clinics for Chil- 
dren, p. 347. The Commonwealth Fund, New 
York, 1940. 
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Now, with accumulating experience, 
it becomes clear that it is highly de- 
sirable in most cases to treat both the 
child and his parents. Practically all 
children’s problems are caused by 
faulty parental attitudes and undesir- 
able feelings. But once a child shows 
problem tendencies and neurotic symp- 
toms, he is maladjusted independently 
of his parents. A disease is contracted 
through bacterial infection from with- 
out, but when a person is sick, he 
has the bacteria within himself. After 
a child becomes a problem and de- 
velops neurotic trends, one can help 
parents to become readjusted and the 
child will still continue with his prob- 
lems. To be sure, the child has recuper- 
ative powers by virtue of his own 
developmental tendencies, and in a 
healthy environment he tends to find 
a way of making more mature and 
more adequate adjustments, but it 
would be hazardous to depend on de- 
velopment alone to eliminate neurotic 
trends in a growing child. 

Today, when resources permit, treat- 
ment is given to both the child and 
his parents. Usually all the members 
of the family would benefit from treat- 
ment, and were it possible to treat 
them, forces of reconstruction would 
be put into operation the faster. Ac- 
tually, it is easier for the mother than 
the father to come for treatment, and 
that is the way it usually works out. 

On the other hand, to treat any one 
member of the family—either child or 
father or mother—is of some help. 
When one member of a family is neu- 
rotic, there is pretty good reason to 
believe that all the members of that 


family are to some degree neurotic. 
For instance, when a mother brings 
her child to the clinic for help, there 
is good reason to believe that in most 
instances it is partly because the mother 
herself has problems and is attracted 
toward a place where she can talk 
about them with some understanding 
individual, although at first she would 
violently reject this suggestion. When 
a child is unhappy, disturbed, or pre- 
sents behavior problems, the chances 
are good that both parents are anxious 
and maladjusted. When a parent is 
nervous, unstable, maladjusted, or 
queer, the chances are strong that chil- 
dren in the family will present prob- 
lems or be unhappy, although to the 
casual observer they may not exhibit 
any difficulties. When a mother is 
anxious or nervous or unstable, one 
may assume that the father is equally 
disturbed emotionally, although he may 


show his difficulties in an entirely dif- 


ferent way. 

When any member of a neurotic 
family achieves better adjustment, it 
serves as a catalysis for helping all 
other members of the family to work 
out their own problems. Help a child 
to become more stable and to show 
less anxiety and aggression, and _ his 
mother thereby finds it easier to accept 
him and loses some of her tension and 
anxiety—unless, of course, the parent 
is using the child’s illness to work out 
some of her own needs. Help a mother 
to be less anxious and concerned, and 
others in the family find it possible to 
be more objective. So the general rule 
is to treat as many members as pos- 
sible of a family which seeks help about 
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a child. On the other hand, one treats 
any member of the family who is ac- 
cessible and amenable to treatment, 
with the knowledge that some re- 
sources for health and recovery are be- 
ing injected into the total situation. 


DIVISION OF LABOR 


When more than one member of a 
family is to be treated, the problem of 
clinic personnel arises. In the tradi- 
tional child guidance clinic, it was cus- 
tomary for the psychiatrist to treat the 
child and the social worker to deal 
with the mother. But in a school situa- 
tion with limited personnel, there is a 
temptation for the psychologist or the 
visiting teacher to establish contacts 
with all the individuals concerned in 
the situation—the child, the parents, 
the teacher. Convenience and the de- 
mand for economy make this a reason- 
able procedure, but there are grave 
technical objections to it. The essence 
of treatment is in the relationship be- 
tween counselor and client. It is essen- 
tial that this relationship be one in 
which the client can place absolute 
trust and confidence in the counselor. 
If the counselor who sees a child also 
sees the child’s parents or his teacher, 
a barrier is created. “What if the coun- 
selor repeats to parents or teachers 
some of the intimate and_ personal 
things which I feel like saying?” 
“What if the counselor reveals to 
parents or teachers how I actually feel 
toward them?” “What if the counselor 
is actually more interested in, more 
sympathetic toward, more in league 
with, or fonder of my father or mother 
or teacher than of me?” If these ques- 


tions or doubts arise in the child’s 
mind, they will interfere with the re- 
lationship through which effective 
treatment must proceed. To be sure, if 
one worker sees various members of 
the family, he can gain a clearer in- 
sight into the relationships within the 
family than if he must estimate feel- 
ings and relationships by recourse to 
records of other workers or by inter- 
pretation of the reactions of one sub- 
ject. But this advantage in diagnosis is 
not so important as the influence on 
the relationship when one counselor 
attempts to treat several persons who 
already have established relationships. 
The best results can be expected to 
follow when there is a division of labor 
in treatment and different workers deal 
with separate members of the family. 


BASIC ATTITUDES 


Elimination of Symptoms. In the 
early days of the child guidance move- 
ment, counselors usually attempted to 
remove by straightforward methods 
the problems for which the child 
was referred. Most teachers still adopt 
this approach, as do many _ psychol- 
ogists. Practice in child guidance 
clinics was also based on belief in 
straightforward methods as recently as 
fifteen years ago, although theory since 
that time has so developed that many 
child guidance experts find it difficult 
to believe the early naivetés. Many 
psychologists stil] hold to this approach 
by a too literal application of theories 
of learning. It is true that by condi- 
tioning or reconditioning through 


appropriate manipulation of the en- 
vironment, any habit can be broken 
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or fixed. Mowrer and Morgan have in- 
dependently invented methods for cur- 
ing enuresis by a process of condition- 
ing.” But this direct attack on behavior 
problems in children is based on al- 
together too simple a concept of per- 
sonality. It uses only some of the data 
of psychology to the disregard of other 
data. It quite ignores the meaning of 
behavior in the individual adjustment 
and treats it as though it were simply 
a matter of stimulus and response, hav- 
ing no connection with the economy 
of the organism. A more adequate 
point of view is to consider behavior 
and personality difficulties as symp- 
toms of frustrations and_ conflicts 
which the child is attempting to over- 
come by these inadequate methods. 
Removing Frustrations. A newer 
principle of child guidance is that of 
removing frustrating conditions. Rog- 
ers discusses treatment under such gen- 
eral headings as “Change of Environ- 
ment as Treatment,” “Treatment 
through Modifying the Environ- 
ment.”* This has been standard child 
guidance practice for many years. 
5 Mowrer, O. H. “Apparatus for the Study 
and Treatment of Enuresis.” American Journal 
of Psychology, Vol. 51, pp. 163-165, January, 
_ = O. H. and Mowrer, W. M. “Env- 
resis—a Method for its Study and Treatment.” 


American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 8, 
PP. 436-459, July, 1938. 

Morgan, J. J. B. and Witmer, F. J. “The 
Treatment of Enuresis by the Conditioned Re- 
action Technique.” Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, Vol. 55, pp- 59-65, September, 1939. 

® Michaels, J. J. “Critique of the Paper by 
O. H. and W. M. Mowrer.” American Jour- 
nal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 9, pp. 629-634, 
July, 1939. 

*Rogers, C. R. Clinical Treatment of the 
Problem Child. Houghton Mifflin Co., New 
York, 1939. 


Either the child is removed from his 
home and placed in a foster home or 
institution, or some attempt is made to 
change conditions in the home itself. 
The latter is nearly always preferable. 
Advice that children be removed from 
their homes is given with great reluc- 
tance and only as a last resort. Even a 
home which is vicious, degrading, or 
poverty-stricken may have advantages 
in providing emotional warmth over a 
foster home or an institution. Some- 
how, except in extreme cases, a child 
derives a feeling of belonging and a 
feeling of emotional security in his 
own home, no matter how inadequate 
it may be, which no other home can 
quite provide. 

If the home is inadequate perhaps it 
can be improved. Since the focus of 


inadequacy in the home in practically 


every instance is found in the personal 
relationships, therapeutic efforts are 
directed toward modifying the atti- 
tudes of the parents. 

But other changes as are required by 
the specific case can be recommended 
as well: changing a child’s grade or 
teacher in school, sending him to a 
summer camp, or interesting him in a 
recreational group, tutoring and special 
remedial work in skills which he lacks. 

Direct Psychotherapy. Merely 
changing or modifying the environ- 
ment of a child is not sufficient to 
eliminate the difficulty. Somehow mal- 
adjustments become part of the child. 
He must be given more direct help in 
changing his own attitudes, dissolving 
fears, gaining new courage and per- 
spective, and finding new security. So 
the most recent emphasis is in dealing 
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directly with the child himself. At the 
present time more faith is placed in 
psychotherapy than in manipulation of 
the environment. However, the precise 
plan of treatment must be decided 
upon afresh for each child in the light 
of his problem and the factors that are 
responsible for it. Most child guidance 
agencies now employ a variety of 
methods, including direct condition- 
ing, environmental change, and _psy- 
chotherapy. 

Indeed, with the new aim of helping 
a child achieve better integration and 
freedom from conflict, the psychol- 
ogist may even go so far as to permit 
the child to keep his symptoms until he 
is ready to drop them. This is done on 
the theory that if he is forced to drop 
a symptom which is used to satisfy 
some underlying psychological need, 
the need still persists and some other 
form of adjustment will have to be 
adopted which may be even less de- 
sirable than the first. A psychologist 
may even tolerate permitting a child to 
continue to do poor work in school, 
refuse to read, bully other children, 
wet the bed at night, show off or brag, 
until treatment has proceeded so far 
that he no longer has a need to do 
these things. This would seem to con- 
tradict the very aim and purpose for 
which a child is brought for treat- 
ment. But the psychologist should con- 
sider the needs of the child rather than 
the moral desirability of some particu- 
lar form of conduct. 

These principles may be illustrated 
by methods of helping children with 
deficiency in reading. The first and 
most obvious method is a direct attack 


on reading difficulties by remedial 
methods. But failure to read may be 
considered a symptom, a positive 
method of adjustment, which a child 
adopts to satisfy some need. For in- 
stance, the child may fail to learn to 
read because by so doing he receives 
the persistent concern of his parents, 
and this is the only way in which he 
can prove to himself that they love and 
care for him. So one may attempt to 
help a child to read by an ‘attack on his 
reading difficulties or byi ignoring them 
temporarily and going directly to his 
personality difficulties. When these are 
straightened out, the child is more 
ready to learn to read and will make 
rapid progress with suitable reading 
material, a helpful teacher, and the 
right incentives. 

With our present insight, it is not 
possible to say which method is best. 
It may not make much difference in 
the end. Helping a child to read by di- 
rect measures may give him a feeling 
of adequacy and w orth which will lift 
him out of his depression and enable 
him to adopt a more courageous out- 
look on other problems as well. Or 
attacking the personality problem may 
cause a general reorientation and 
keener zest for all kinds of learning. 
Perhaps a double-barreled attack, nat- 
urally by different workers, using both 
methods at once, will be found to be 
the most effective of all. 

David Levy, a prominent child psy- 
chiatrist, in his recent book on Mater- 
nal Overprotection,® paints a rather 
discouraging picture of the possibility 


8Levy, David M. Maternal Overprotection. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1943. 
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of working successfully through psy- 
chotherapy with overprotected chil- 
dren and their mothers. With regard 
to using psychotherapy with these chil- 
dren he says curtly, “It made little dif- 
ference how many interviews were 
held or what variations in method were 
employed by the staff. The results 
were uniformly unsuccessful” (p. 
201). With regard to the success of 
psychotherapeutic methods with the 
mothers of overprotected children, 
Levy says, “Regardless of the outcome 
of the case, in terms of the modifica- 
tion of the behavior of the child, 
mothers never accepted the role of 
patient in a single instance, nor changed 
fundamentally toward the child” (p. 
207). It is significant that Levy found 
educational and environmental meth- 
ods most valuable with these overpro- 
tected children. “Under the former 
are included giving of advice and in- 
formation to parents or child, demon- 
strating methods of handling, use of 
books, and tutoring aids. Under en- 
vironmental aids are included use of 
camps, boarding schools and _ social 
contacts for child; use of clubs, vaca- 
tions and other outside interests for 
parents” (p. 209). “Advice and demon- 
stration as a therapeutic procedure with 
mothers consisted in helping them to 
ignore attention-getting behavior; in 
changing coaxing and nagging into 
direct commands; in breaking up the 
pattern of infantilizing care by direct 
refusals; and in encouraging the child 
to become more responsible and inde- 
pendent” (p. 211). With these chil- 
dren, where the difficulty lies in too 
close a parent-child relationship, Levy 


finds that educational methods, while 
they are not most thoroughgoing, are 
most effective in the practical situation 
because of the difficulties involved in 
carrying out therapeutic treatment. 
Levy’s discussion is worth reading in 
its entirety. 

Criteria of Improvement. Child guid- 
ance workers are sometimes misled by 
superficial signs of improvement. It 
frequently happens that after a child 
or his parents come for treatment for 
a few sessions, the problems have com- 
pletely vanished. The mother no longer 
finds the child difficult at home and 
reports from school are encouraging. 
The child himself is happy. The trag- 
edy arises in such cases that the parent 
will discontinue the treatment, believ- 
ing that there is no further need. One 
may be quite sure that changes do not 
come so rapidly—this is a spurious re- 
adjustment. Naturally, what happens 
in these instances is that the relation- 
ship or transference has.become a new 
symptom taking the place of the old 
problem. The reassurance, the confi- 
dence, the security which the child 
finds in his relationship with the coun- 
selor has taken the place of his other 
adjustments and gives release and free- 
dom from conflict. As long as the rela- 
tionship lasts, the improvement may 
continue. But until this relationship 1 1S 
linked with new attitudes, new in- 
sights, and until a continuing relation- 
ship with its promise of permanence of 
security is arranged, the improvement 
cannot be considered permanent. The 
counselor should only expect and be 
satisfied with slow and gradual change 
and improvement. 
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SUMMARY 


These general principles underlying 
work in child guidance have accumu- 
lated gradually over the two decades in 
which child guidance has been under 
experimental scrutiny. Recent studies 
have established criteria for treatabil- 
ity of problem children and pointed to 
those children for whom there is the 
greatest promise in corrective child 
guidance. Child guidance can never 
be reduced to a set of rules, formulas, 
or techniques, but must always as- 
sume the fresh study of each individual 
child who presents himself. The tempo 
of child guidance is extremely import- 
ant. Beginners have to learn to think in 
terms of weeks and months instead of 
one or two initial conferences. 

There has been considerable experi- 
mentation with variations in therapy 
and the answers are not all in. In gen- 
eral, it would appear that when a child 


is brought for study and treatment, all 
members of the family can be thought 
of as candidates for profiting by treat- 
ment. Naturally, the exigencies of the 
actual situation will determine exactly 
what lines of treatment will be fol- 
lowed. Also newer insights into the 
significance of “relationship” give new 
validity to the established policy of 
division of labor in contacts in child 
guidance work. 

Only a few years ago “symptom 
treatment” was quite general. Symp- 
tom treatment is used today practically 
universally by teachers and counselors 
in schools, and while there is good 
reason to believe that symptom treat- 
ment misses the larger educational, as 
well as therapeutic, objectives, it may 
be the method which can be depended 
upon for the most immediate and prac- 
tical results. Today child guidance is 
challenging all education with new 
objectives and new methods. 
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The Four Freedoms and Curriculum 
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and MAXIE N. WOODRING 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


HE impact of press and speech on 
: content of the school program 
is so constant that laymen and school- 
men alike cannot evade the problems 
involved. Although these problems 
touch the entire school program from 
the nursery school through the grad- 
uate college, the material presented 
here deals primarily with the curric- 
ulum problems of the elementary and 
the secondary schools. It is obvious 
that the programs of these two educa- 
tional units are continuous and so inter- 
related that any change taking place 
in one part must certainly affect the 
other. The present emergency makes 
clear to all the necessity of putting 
aside superficial differences and facing 
together a common task of seeing these 
relationships and providing a con- 
tinuity of experience valuable to the 
growing child. Such a cooperative un- 
dertaking would eliminate the extrav- 
agance of the disjointed offerings in 
all too many school systems and would 
conserve both time and energy of all 
concerned. Lack of unity of purpose, 
conflicting methods of work, igno- 
rance and disregard of related parts, 
inconsistent evaluations are too often 
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present in the deliberations of curricu- 
lum workers. It is the belief of the 
authors of this article that the under- 
lying purposes, methods, and bases of 


evaluation are the same on all levels. 


CURRICULUM CHANGE 


Change is inevitable, be it good or 
bad. Regardless of plan or design, no 
curriculum remains static. It is im- 
possible to propose now or at any other 
time a blueprint of a curriculum, and 
no attempt will be made to do so here. 
Any worker or group of workers ap- 
proaching the problem of curriculum 
change cannot impose the pattern or 
the content of the curriculum upon 
anyone. The pattern and the content 
emerge only when the curriculum 
workers are freed to set up their own 
principles and to analyze the limita- 
tions and releasing factors operating in 
any situation. Such important con- 
siderations as pupil needs, both individ- 
ual and group, environmental factors, 
both local and national, and available 
facilities, near at hand and remote, are 
basic. No sound curriculum can be de- 
veloped without these specifics. 

For the purpose of being realistic, 
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four familiar and generally accepted 
goals are arbitrarily selected as guides 
for discussing curriculum changes in 
the elementary and secondary school. 
The goals chosen are the Four Free- 
doms enunciated by the President of 
the United States, examined and ac- 
cepted by hundreds of citizens in this 
democracy, universally discussed and 
subscribed to by many internationally 
minded world citizens. These Four 
Freedoms are: 

Freedom of Religion. 

Freedom of Speech. 

Freedom from Want. 

Freedom from Fear. 


THE FOUR FREEDOMS: WHAT 
THEY MEAN 


These Four Freedoms are certainly 
not unfamiliar to the American peo- 
ple, adults or children. Hundreds of 
words have been written and read 
about them. They are the keystones on 
which this democracy rests. At this 
time there is grave concern that they 
are being endangered. It is clear that 
verbal allegiance alone, even if most 
devout, will not insure their perpetua- 
tion. Their validity must be tested in 
daily action until the true conviction 
of their worth is built into the nerve 
fiber of children who in turn become 
the adults responsible for national and 
international decisions. 

Universal acceptance of the full 
meaning of these terms cannot be 
hoped for. However, it is imperative 
that each individual examine carefully 
and critically the essence of these four 
concepts in order to attain a clearer 
understanding of their significance. 


This is essential in determining any 
aspect of the curriculum. 

This brief presentation will not 
permit a deeply critical analysis of 
these goals, but it seems desirable at this 
point to examine the four themes in 
order to obtain a closer view of their 
implications for daily life both in 
school and out. 

Freedom of Religion. The basic 
concepts involved in freedom of reli- 
gion, namely, to worship what and 
where one wills, may be resolved into 
seven closely related components: 


1. To determine one’s own moral 
code. 

2. To select one’s own values. 

3. To choose one’s objects of allegi- 
ance. 

4. To pursue these without interfer- 
ence. 

5. To modify these as one sees fit. 

6. To respect the rights of others to 
select and act according to their 
own moral code. 

7- To assist others in locating their 
objects of allegiance. 


Freedom of Speech. The right of 
man to think and to say and to record 
what he believes to be true has been 
universally sought through the ages. 
This right is bipolar: 


t. To make clear one’s convictions. 
2. To understand and evaluate the 
convictions of others. 


Freedom from Want. The right to 
be free from want places upon the 
individual and upon groups definite 
obligations which will enable them not 
only to help themselves but to assist 
others to find relief from deprivations. 
Furthermore, it implies the right of the 
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individual to initiate and to carry on 
private enterprises which will insure 
for him security resulting from inde- 
pendent effort. These obligations in- 
clude such responsibilities as: 


1. To realize and analyze one’s own 
needs. 

2. To use one’s available resources to 
satisfy these needs. 

3. To contribute additional resources 
for the less able. 

4. To supplement one’s own resources 
from those accumulated for the 
common good. 


Freedom from Fear. Freedom from 
Fear and Freedom from Want interact 
as cause and effect. Fear arises from the 
failure of man to satisfy his own needs 
and desires. The origin of fear lies in 
two major conditions—ignorance and 
insecurity. In order that one may 
secure release from fear, it is neces- 
sary: 

1. To acquire adequate knowledge. 

2. To build up broader and deeper 

securities. 


3. To establish some degree of inde- 
pendence through one’s own effort, 


It is impossible to think of these 
Four Freedoms in separate categories. 
The achievement of no single one 
would suffice even if it were possible. 
The close integration of these four 
characteristics of democracy is evident 
and must be accepted and pragmat- 
ically used by all concerned with the 
welfare of boys and girls. 


THE FOUR FREEDOMS AND 
THE SCHOOL 


These freedoms may be realized 
through various agencies, such as the 
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home, the church, the museum, the 
press, the radio, even the community 
at large. But the school furnishes 
unique and favorable conditions for 
fostering these ideals. No other agency 
has such extensive and continuous 
access to all the children of all the 
people. Moreover, in no other part 
of the community does the child or 
youth have such a dynamic contact 
with a variety of cultures. Daily 
school activities with appeal present 
fertile opportunities for inculcating and 
testing out these values. It is a distress- 
ing fact that there are schools from 
the kindergarten through the college 
where children are deprived of all 
four of these freedoms. This condition 
should not be tolerated inasmuch as 
those who are to write the peace and 
resolve the world’s difficulties are now 
in our classrooms. It is a demonstrated 
fact by both our allies and enemies 
that the national pattern of thought 
and action is set by the program of 
education offered to a nation’s chil- 
dren in their tender and impressionable 
years. 

A forthright and intelligent attack 
upon the problems of world security 
cannot be expected from adults who 
as children were denied the right to 
examine their own values, to select 
their own heroes, to explore and appre- 
ciate the religions of their friends and 
companions, to express freely their 
own convictions, to study and be 
tolerant of the opinions of their class- 
mates, to be intelligently critical of 
the pronouncements of their teachers, 
to plan and to accept responsibility for 
the outcome of their own enterprises. 
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It is not surprising that adults who in 
their childhood and youth experienced 
hunger, cold, neglect, lack of affec- 
tion, and chances to achieve, should 
carry to the peace table undefined 
grudges and irreconcilable conflicts 
which would block all efforts to meet 
international crises involving unselfish 
decisions. 

Young people who have lived in an 
atmosphere of fear and compulsion 
will develop emotional instabilities 
which make them inadequate in the 
face of pressing emergencies and 
future demands. No school can afford 
to exploit the sensitivities of our rising 
generation through the continued use 
of situations in which fear is the 
dominant motive. 


THE CURRICULUM AND NEEDS 
OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


It is evident that the needs of man- 
kind have long been taking shape 
around these four focal points and that 
they find expression in the goals pre- 
sented above. It is equally true, there- 
fore, that the school must find its 
justification in helping children and 
youth satisfy these needs. The’ job of 
curriculum making would be relatively 
simple if the needs of children could 
be so generally defined; since this 1s 
impossible, these generalities must al- 
ways be broken down into specific and 
concrete situations. It has been defi- 
nitely established that the needs of 


boys and girls are satisfied only when _ 


their immediate problems are solved, 
be these group or individual. There- 
fore, the school must see its job in 
the particular rather than in the gen- 


eral. How can the school discover 
these specific needs? 


1. Specific needs are exposed in be- 
havior responses in daily work and 
play. 

It is necessary that the school pro- 
vide varying experiences in order 
that the needs and urges of pupils 
may have a chance to come to light. 


N 
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3. Deeply concealed personal needs | 
are revealed only in an atmosphere 


of sy mpathetic understanding. 
4. Genuine appreciation of the suc- 


' 


cesses and difficulties of children or | 


youth will insure a functional analy- 

sis of their needs. 

Interests, whims, choices, whatever 

their nature, being indicators of 

needs, cannot be overlooked. 

6. No one individual or agency is ade- 
quate in making a thoroughgoing 
analysis of needs of any single in- 
dividual or group. 

7. The way youth spends its hours 
away from the school is one of the 
richest sources for discov ering pupil 
needs. 


wt 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
PRESENT CRISIS 

Conditions in a given community 
and in the nation at large have become 
a major consideration for those con- 
cerned with the curriculum. At this 
particular time, the insistent and dra- 
matic quality of both local and na- 
tional demands press with such force 
on children and adults alike that now 
as never before it is impossible to 
escape their full implications. Since 
these pressures are so many and so 
compelling, the school worker is faced | 
every day with the necessity of coping } 
with them. 

In most communities some or all of 
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the following conditions are produc- 
ing these pressures: 


1. General economic anxiety for 

some. 

Sudden and unaccustomed worldly 

goods for others. 

3. Changing personal and group 
values. 

4. New procedures for securing the 

necessities—food, clothing, shelter, 

heat, transportation, and recrea- 
tion. 

Necessity for quick decisions. 

Shifting population. 

Expanding world contacts. 

Increased tempo of living. 

Curtailment of time-saving devices. 

Universal dissemination of infor- 

mation. 

11. Growing responsiblity on ies part 
of local communities and individ- 
uals for their own health and wel- 
fare. 

12. Sharing in the relief and support 
of national and international pro- 
jects. 

13. Development of community soli- 
darity through shared efforts in 
solving common problems. 


ww 
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It is evident that these local conditions 
have emerged from national and inter- 
national problems. It is not the new- 
ness of the problems which is causing 
the national dilemma, but rather their 
scope and immediacy. The expanding 
local problems find their expression in 
these areas of national concern: 
Economy. 

Conservation. 

Production. 

Consumption. 

Aggression. 

Protection. 

Transportation. 

Communication. 

Administration. 

Education. 
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The local and national problems in the 
area of consumer education have been 
vividly and pragmatically translated 
into activities for the boys and girls 
of our secondary schools in the follow- 
ing proposals made by the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 


cipals in their recent pamphlet “My 
Part in This War”:? 


1. Work to understand our economic 
problems and the plans designed 
to deal with them. 

Keep up with new developments. 

Practice intelligent consumership. 

Observe rationing regulations. 

Check up on ceiling prices and do 

your part to see that they are ob- 

served. 

6. Learn about the emergency tax 

program and help your family to 

plan and budget to pay increased 
taxes. 

Conserve materials and consumer 

goods. 

8. Help collect or salvage materials 
needed in the war effort. 

g. Save your money and buy war 
stamps and bonds. 

10, Get out and stay out of debt. 

11. Know the facts about the pro- 
grams for stabilization of wages, 
salaries, and income. 

12. Prepare for your place in war pro- 
duction or in the armed forces. 

13. Help make your home a victory 
home. : 

14. Volunteer for community “home 

front” services. 

Learn all you can from your new 

experience on the economic front. 

16. Bea builder of sound public opin- 
ion. 

17. Work for understanding of de- 
mocracy. 
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“My Part in This War,” pp. 78-81. Con- 
sumer Education Study of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, 1943. 
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Similarly the meaning of democracy 
for education and national defense 
has been translated into activities for 
younger boys and girls by the U. S. 
Office of Education in the following 
proposals: * 


In the Classroom 


10. 


12. 


Constructing equipment, such as a 
puppet stage, movie theater, cos- 
tumes, ant moat, terrarium, and 
many other similar projects. 
Taking field trips and excursions. 
Developing a play and selecting 
characters. 

Presenting choral speaking activi- 
ties. 

Planning and giving radio broad- 
casts and recordings, movies, ex- 
hibits, programs, teas for mothers. 
Writing letters of appreciation or 
inquiry. 

Enjoying activities with parents, 
such as a pioneer box social. 
Planning the general outlines of 
the school year and more definitely 
a unit of work, or the activities of 
a given school day. 

Caring for and operating school 
equipment, such as a radio, mo- 
tion- or still-picture machine. 
Conducting the regular routine 
activities of school living, such as 
distribution of materials, getting in 
and out of the building, care of 
personal belongings. 

Preparing lessons in skill subjects 
in relation to problems or activi- 
ties. 

Listening, writing, reading, ob- 
serving, experimenting, discussing, 
demonstrating, singing, dancing, 
recording, reporting, appreciating, 


2 “What Democracy Means in the Elementary 


Schools,” 
Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 6. Federal Se- 
curity Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, 1942. 





pp. 27-28. Education and National 


planning, evaluating as they apply 
to items 1-11 or to other classroom 
or school situations. 


In the School 


Service clubs, such as Junior Red 
Cross, Safety Patrols, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Campfire groups, 4H clubs, 
and others. 

All-school activities, such as student 
council or forum, school news- 
paper, school store, school bank, lost 
and found bureau, school assem- 
blies. 

Beautification of school buildings 
and school grounds, or community 
projects, such as clean-up cam- 
paigns. 

Cooperative studies of school costs, 
of school problems, such as ab- 
sences, care of school property, 
such as equipment and materials, 
use of school playground, manage- 
ment of the library, organization of 
the school lunch. 

School and home activities, such 
as parent-teacher-pupil discussion 
groups, junior parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, survey of parent contribu- 
tions to school life. 

Recognition of patriotic symbols 
and occasions in the celebration of 
special days, in morning assemblies, 
in community programs. 


In the Community 


Carrying on surveys—community 
industries, recreational possibilities, 
health facilities. 

Rendering service to individuals in 
the school community. 

Carrying on collection campaigns 
in connection with war emergencies 
—aluminum, paper, tin, rubber, 
scrap metal. 

Staging a get-out-the-vote cam- 
paign. 

Practicing conservation of foods, 
and of bird, plant, and animal life. 
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6. Discovering contributions parents 
and other citizens can make to the 
school in the form of services, 
skills, exhibits, leadership. 


The above lists of activities are 
illustrative of the kind of analyses that 
are being made in all areas of local and 
national problems for determining 
curriculum change. This is sound 
procedure for curriculum building. 
But even though such carefully pre- 

ared lists are available, the partici- 
pants, both teachers and pupils, must 
under no circumstances be limited by 
any given array of proposals nor take 


for granted that any activity listed will, 


necessarily result in growth toward 
democratic ideals. Those taking part 
in a particular school program must 
make decisions and choices of activi- 
ties from suggestions emerging at any 
source, and determine for themselves 
those most suitable for their own sit- 
uation. The following considerations 
are involved in making such decisions: 


1. To what extent does the proposal 
contribute to the realization of the 
Four Freedoms? 

2. What personal and group need will 
be met or neglected through this 
proposal? 

3. What facilities are available for de- 
veloping intelligently a selected 
program? 

4. At what sacrifices of other values 

will this activity be pursued? 

Are the activities involved signifi- 

cant in the daily living of those 

participating? 


~~“ 


CURRICULUM AND RESOURCES 


In times of stress man’s normal re- 


| action is to ponder his limitations and 


to be blind to the abundance of his 
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riches. The school has fallen prey 
to this weakness. One of the values 
that comes through stress and strain 
is the compulsion to explore and un- 
earth hitherto unknown assets. This 
compulsion forces the school to re- 
examine its present limitations and to 
increase its facilities by seeking new 
and more appropriate resources. This 
is not the responsibility of one person 
nor of any one group, but involves 
cooperation and voluntary participa- 
tion of all concerned in the school 
program, including parents, children, 
laymen, and school workers. How can 
the school acquire its full measure of 
human and physical materials? 


t. By continuous survey and evalua- 
tion of the school’s present facili- 
ties. 

By continuous survey and evalua- 

tion of the present resources in the 

immediate and radiating communi- 
ties. 

3. By constant search for needed re- 
sources not yet available. 

4. By the insistent expression in wid- 
ening contacts and persistent effort 
of all parties involved in securing 
the desired facility. 


'w 


In order that those seeking resources 
may be sensitive and alert to the variety 
of materials needed, the following 
classifications should be taken into 
consideration: 


People. 

Raw materials. 
Processes. 
Products. 
Agencies. 
Institutions. 


Am wn = 


Within these six categories resides that 
factor in the curriculum known as 
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subject matter. These have become or- 
ganized bodies of knowledge familiar 
to the child as English, History, 
Science, the Languages, Art, etc. The 
form or organization of subject matter 
is of importance only as it meets the 
needs of the individual desiring it. 
Formal organization of some experi- 
ence may be the most desirable pattern 
if it helps the individual to do the 
things he wants to do. As children and 
youth view subject matter as resources 
for solving their problems, so will they 
continue to do so in years after school 
experience is past. Subject matter then 
will no longer be thought of as “school 
subjects” but rather it will be regarded 
as experiences on which they can call 
as needed. 


THE CURRICULUM IN ACTION 


No curriculum exists for any child 
until that child is actively engaged in 
dealing with matters of importance to 
him. As he directs this activity toward 
a desired end what he learns is con- 
trolled by the surrounding conditions, 
the resources available at the time, and 
what he himself brings to the situation. 
As the specific needs, the controlling 
conditions, and the available facilities 
change, the content of his curriculum 
is modified. It is inevitable then that 
the educational program of no two 
homes, no two schools, no two parts 
of a school can be alike. The constants 
throughout the educational life of the 
child are the processes by 


which he 
arrives at a desired end; for example, 
the process of reading results in read- 
ing skill; the process of working to- 
gether develops techniques of co- 
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operation and sharing; the process of 
analyzing cause and effect results in 
better understanding of conditions; and 
the process of studying results in the 
acquisition of methods and habits of 
work. Subject matter can only be re- 
leased through such processes as ex- 
ploring, experimenting, communicat- 
ing, recording, constructing, playing, 
translating, eating, thinking, and listen- 
ing. 

These and other processes function 
in a variety of situations which become 
the variables in a given curriculum. 
These variables are subject matter 
areas, such as English, mathematics, 
music, science, languages, and _ clubs, 
assembly programs, cafeteria manage- 
ment, student council, excursions, 
newspaper publication, dramatic pro- 
duction, sports, etc. Since these varia- 
bles represent the culture and accumv- 
lated experiences of man through the 
ages and his hopes for the future, it is 
obvious that it is impossible to propose 
here a comprehensive or all-inclusive 
list of such variables. The selection of 
the appropriate variable depends upon 
its contribution to the goal sought. This 
is equally true of all processes—the 
constants. It is doubtful that such 
processes as repeating, reciting, repro- 
ducing, following given directions, 
dictating are conducive to achieving 
the goals for which democracy must 
always struggle. Truly if the Four 
Freedoms are the vision toward which 
we yearn, such processes as creating, 
reflecting, analyzing, conferring, dis- 
playing initiative, experimenting, eval- 
uating, must be recognized, fostered, 
and cherished. 
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THE CURRICULUM AND 
EVALUATION 


Evaluation is a continuous and 
essential human activity, employed by 
all individuals in their personal affairs 
and shared alike by all who engage in 
a common enterprise. It is also true 
that the quality or qualities of any 
experience is reached only through 
this familiar process. Therefore evalua- 
tion is an essential in all curriculum 
development. This evaluation— 


1. Must find its beginning and end in 
the goals sought. 

2. Must be conditioned by the local 
and national setting. 

3. Must take account of the _—s 
needs of the given group of chil- 
dren for whom the curriculum is 
planned. 

4. Must deal with the resources at 
hand and the activities appropriate 
in the situation. 


Since this discussion has been arbi- 
trarily set around the Four Freedoms, 
for purpose of illustration, it is appro- 
priate at this time to refer to these 
ideals as basic criteria in the process of 
evaluation. It is doubtful that many 
forms of evaluation of curricula in 


action have been constructed upon 
these criteria. Since the specifics of a 
sound curriculum are different for 
every individual, it is impossible to 
propose a uniform pattern of measure- 
ment. At best everyone who is con- 
cerned with the program must work 
out an evaluation plan based on prin- 
ciples which are acceptable to them. 
The Four Freedoms are illustrative of 
such principles. 

It is imperative that the present 
generation of school children have 
abundant experience in making intel- 
ligent evaluations of present conditions 
in order that they may be able to make 
wise decisions and suitable judgments 
in facing the present and in meeting 
the crucial issues of a postwar world. 
The final criteria to be used in making 
such evaluations must be the goals 
sought throughout the experience. 
These criteria should be consistent 
with the democratic ideal. This ideal 
may be expressed 1 in many ways. How- 
ever, it is doubtful that any statement 
will offer a more concise and a more 
useful guide to the understandings of 
the American way of life than the 
Four Freedoms. 
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A Setting for Postwar Youth Education 


WILL FRENCH 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Mc“ people are engaged in the 


engrossing task of planning the 
postwar world. Each plans for what 
to him is the best of all possible worlds 
but, as might be expected, the results 
are at variance with one another. 
There is no more agreement about 
what would make a good future world 
than there is about what is good and 
bad about the present one. 

Yet the responsible heads of organi- 
zations and institutions need to have 
all the advance information they can 
get about that postwar world, because 
what it is to be like has a controlling 
influence upon the organizations and 
institutions with which they are con- 
nected. Faced with such diverse and 
contradictory plans for the future of 
our world, those who are responsible 
for the financial, political, social, eco- 
nomic, religious, industrial, educa- 
tional, or other institutions, which all 
together constitute the organized life 
of the world, are at a loss to know how 
to plan for the particular interests they 
represent. All recognize only too 
clearly that the future function, shape, 
and even the very life of these institu- 
tions, depend upon the kind of world 
which is to emerge after the war. These 
captains, therefore, figuratively stand 
on deck, and having recognized in 


these various plans the evidence of 
land ahead, now strain toward the far 
horizon in the hope of obtaining the 
first glimpse of the New World of 
the future. 

Among these eager watchers are 
those who have charge of the educa- 
tion of our American youth. The 
realize that the schools of the future, 
like other institutions, will be shaped 
by that future just as schools and insti- 
tutions of the past have been shaped 
by the general social situation in which 
they existed. They recognize that so- 
cial institutions generally are like great 
rivers, which, though they continually 
reshape their banks and make minor 
modifications in their courses, yet are 
actually given their directions and 
force by the general configuration of 
the land through which they flow. 
School administrators are, therefore, 
among the most eager students of the 
various plans for our postwar world. 
They seek to know as far in advance as 
possible what is to be the shape of 
things to come, fully realizing that 
events may move rapidly and leave 
them but a short time to begin effecting 
the changes in schools which a new- 
born, postwar world may suddenly re- 
quire of them. 

What, then, can we safely set down 
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POSTWAR YOUTH EDUCATION 


about the postwar world that high 
school administrators may to some ex- 
tent count upon as delineating for 
them the world of the first ten years 
after the war? With what success can 
we survey the plans for the postwar 
world and separate what represents 
but the fond hopes of some planners 
from what are the more realistic con- 
clusions of other planners? It is the 
difficult task of this article to suggest 
some of the probable characteristics of 
the future most likely to be of concern 
to education. Therefore, in the light 
of the past and of the present and with 


whatever of realistic judgment the au-. 


thor can muster, this discussion will un- 
dertake to plot a few important points 
on the curve of the immediate postwar 
future. 


THE WARP THREADS OF THE 
POSTWAR DECADE 


It is assumed here that whatever may 
be the details of the pattern of the fu- 
ture, they will be those which can be 
developed on and out of certain strong 
basic warp threads which will underlie, 
support, and give strength to the whole 
social pattern. These threads consist of 
ideals, convictions, concerns, practices, 
patterns of thought and action and 
even of prejudices which so strongly 
and generally obtain as to make the 
postwar period both what it will be and 
prevent it from being anything else. 
What follows is an attempt to list and 
to discuss briefly some of the most im- 
portant of these for educators to take 
into account in planning for future 
youth education. 

1. Democratic processes are better 
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means for reaching a better world than 
are autocratic ones. 

This belief in democratic processes 
we may expect to see strengthened by 
an Allied Nations victory. The Axis 
dictators promised their peoples a bet- 
ter world (for them) through auto- 
cratic dictatorships. Americans will 
come out of the war with renewed and 
justified faith in democratic processes as 
a means of building a better world. As 
a nation we shall be more alert and 
sensitive to outcroppings of autocratic 
processes, both at home and abroad, and 
more suspicious of those who attempt 
their use. It is possible to believe, how- 
ever, that in the immediate postwar 
years the Allies may seek further to 
“democratize” the world by force as 
Constantine “converted” his captured 
heathens. This is a natural sequel of the 
methods of war. But popular support, 
though condoning the use of auto- 
cratic force upon specific occasions, 
will, nevertheless, lean more and more 
toward the use of democratic pro- 
cesses as the long-time means for build- 
ing a better world. Such a conviction 
on the part of our people will have a 
profound effect upon all phases of our 
domestic life as well as upon the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs, the full 
weight of which will but begin to be 
felt during the first postwar decade. 

2. The United States of America 
will be an effective world power. 

For at least a half century this 
country has been a potential world 
power in the sense that, whenever it 
threw its full weight into a world 
struggle, it could affect the results. It 
has not, however, consistently fol- 
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lowed the policy of throwing in its 
full weight. It has done so only when 
the struggle became so titanic as to 
threaten our own future safety. Now 
as a nation we see more clearly that in 
a small, highly inflammable world 
every small blaze even in a remote 
spot, will, if left unchecked, fire the 
whole world. As a result, we may ex- 
pect to see the United States more con- 
sistently and effectively carrying the 
role of a world power. This in itself 
poses a problem, for the person or 
nation which seeks to wield “power” 
too often ends by being not its master 
but its slave. 

In the postwar years we may dis- 
cover that though isolationism is now 
dead, some of the leading isolationists 
are but hibernating. We do not know 
but that, at the end of the war, we 
shall be importing about six or seven 
million returning soldiers who, if not 
thoroughgoing isolationists, will be fer- 
tile ground for cultivating a new crop 
of isolationism which will be only too 
quickly planted by some of our po- 
litical leaders. We do know that after 
the last war the attitude of returning 
soldiers was well expressed by the one 
who said that if the Goddess of Liberty 
ever wanted to see him again she would 
have to turn around. We do know that 
now the most impelling desire driving 
the men of our armed forces on is the 
longing to “get it over and get home.” 
Some of our political leaders may not 
only work up support for isolationism 
among returned soldiers, but they may 
find willing aids among some business 
and industrial groups which will see a 
better chance to corner some world 


markets if we adopt certain nationalis- 
tic and isolationistic policies even at 
the risk of war than if we operate as a 
power seeking to promote and prolong 
world order and peace. The first dec- 
ade after the war, therefore, may wit- 
ness a good deal of conflict over the 
question of the place of this country 
in the postwar world and over how it 
shall exercise that power, but it is hard 
to believe that the result can be any- 
thing but a decision in favor of this 
nation exercising its leadership in pro- 
moting and enforcing world peace and 
international exchange of goods and 
ideas. Should we follow the opposing 
basic policy, we would then find our- 
selves listed as an “aggressor” in the 
next alignment of nations. This is a 
role so foreign to our concept of 
America’s place in the family of na- 
tions that we may hope that despite 
struggles yet to come in the next dec- 
ade, we shall become a world power 
without becoming an aggressor nation. 

3. American citizens will be decid- 
ing questions which will require a 
higher level of social, economic, and 
political competence than has been de- 
manded of them in the past. 

If the preceding propositions are ac- 
cepted, this third one follows auto- 
matically and almost without need for 
argument or explanation. The chief 
danger is that the situation is so im- 
minent that the initial decisions will 
have to be made on the basis of at- 
tained competence of our citizens 
rather than on their potential compe- 
tence. Our best basis for some confi- 
dence probably lies in the fact that our 
democracy is representative in charac- 
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ter. In genera] this makes it possible 
for us to Operate as a nation somewhat 
above the average level of competence 
which might result if every decision 
was purely a popular one. However, 
though representative democracy may 
tend to protect us temporarily from 
some lack of competence on the part 
of citizens, the current changing situa- 
tion requires that every effort be made 
immediately to raise the average level 
of popular civic competence. The level 
that “got us by” up to Pearl Harbor is 
by no means high enough to see us 
through the problems of the postwar 


world. The greatest danger seems to | 


arise from the fact that currently some 
of our leading speakers, writers, and 
public men, in their eagerness to make 
political capital, are undermining faith 
in the success of representative democ- 
racy. It is just a step from deciding 
that elected executives and their ap- 
pointed public administrators (“bu- 
reaucrats”) are as incompetent as they 
are said to be by some columnists and 
radio commentators to deciding that 
there is no use in the people trying to 
elect good representatives or in trying 
to hold them responsible. So far, des- 
pite the stepped-up power of radio and 
syndicated columns, the people’s faith 
in these basic principles of our govern- 
ment has held, and if this lasts a few 
years more, we may be able to increase 
emergency quotas of public civic edu- 
cation sufficient to provide the in- 
creased popular competence currently 
required of American citizens. The 
next ten years may demonstrate 
whether public education will find 
it possible to use the technological 


means of building popular under- 
standing as effectively as demagogs 
have done in building popular prej- 
udice. 

4. The scope and amount of govern- 
mental responsibility both at home and 
abroad will increase. 

Wars and other conditions growing 
out of the operation of a complex, 
urban, technological, representative 
democracy have made the State a posi- 
tive factor in an increasing number of 
life activities of concern to the citizen. 
The State both at home and abroad 
through its government has moved out 
with the expressed approval of the 
citizens to become the means and 
agency not only for controlling the ac- 
tivities of individuals and groups, but 
also for actually carrying on these ac- 
tivities. The postwar period may be 
filled with arguments over the desira- 
bility of extending the scope and re- 
sponsibility of government. There may 
well be specific instances where limita- 
tions will be imposed, but we may 
expect a long-time trend toward in- 
creased scope and function of govern- 
mental agencies and activities here at 
home. It will probably be a period of 
“strong” government but with the 
strength characteristic of an effective 
democracy rather than that of an 
autocracy. Abroad the increasingly 
interrelated character of world life and 
affairs will call for the concerted action 
of strong governments, to carry on and 
control those world-wide activities 
which are of concern to the peoples of 
every nation. Business groups have 
already burst their national bounds to 
operate as world forces, and we may 
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expect national governments collec- 
tively to follow suit. 

5. Governmental military and civil 
service will cail for the work of many 
citizens. 

More people will be “working for 
the government” after the present war 
than were working for it before the 
war. We may expect the number to 
rise and fall from time to time, but it 
will always be greater as new fields of 
governmental activity are added and 
old ones expanded. Some new em- 
ployees will work for the local, some 
for the state, some for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and some for some sort of 
world-governmental agency. There 
will be more public school teachers, 
more postal workers, more health 
workers, more welfare workers, more 
military and naval workers, more tax 
collectors, more economists, more busi- 
ness and agricultural workers, all em- 
ployed by the government to carry 
on or check and control more aspects 
of our living than ever before. We 
shall need to see more clearly than now 
that it makes no difference whether a 
salary is paid from taxes or from 
profit. The annual taxes of gov- 
ernment are as easily paid as the 
monthly bills of private enterprise and 
all in the end are paid from the same 
common source: the productive earn- 
ing power of the whole people. 

6. Despite the expanded activities 
of government and the enlarged force 
of government workers, we shall still 
have a “mixed economy.” 

Stuart Chase discusses the subject of 
a mixed economy in his Goals for 
America as follows: 


A Mixed Economy. One of the best 
things the war could do for us would be 
to break down the habit of judging pub- 
lic or private enterprise as either all white 
or all black, depending on one’s point 
of view. We are, I think, heading deeper 
into a mixed economy, where government 
takes the responsibility of over-all plan- 
ning for full employment, but where big 
business, little business, cooperative asso- 
ciations, and that vast zone of non-profit 
enterprise—churches, clubs, foundations, 
universities, and the like—all share the 
field. In such an economy, citizens should 
keep their attention fixed on ends to be 
served, and use whatever means seem 
best to achieve them. Big industry is good 
at mass production, provided its execu- 
tives devote their talents to production 
and not restriction. Perhaps we can rely 
on Thurman Arnold to keep them 
pointed in the right direction. Little in- 
dustry is good along Main Street. Coop- 
eratives are good for many of the needs 
of farmers and consumers. Foundations 
and universities are good for promoting 
science and research. 

Economic theologists of the right and 
left, who say we must have complete 
free enterprise or go completely totali- 
tarian, or who say we must have complete 
socialism or be overwhelmed by the 
plutocrats, will have nowhere to lay their 
heads in a mixed economy. It is mot the 
authoritarian state and it is 70t the auto- 
matic free enterprise system. It is rather 
the application of plain common sense, 
using all available agencies to do what 
needs to be done. The hope of getting a 
hearing for a little common sense has 
hitherto been remote, but the war is be- 
ginning to clear the air of a lot of ideolog- 
ical nonsense. 


7. The postwar decade ought to be 
one of practically “full” employment. 
A state of practically “full” employ- 
ment should exist in the postwar period, 
not necessarily because as a people we 
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become suddenly convinced that full 
employment and a world of plenty are 
ood social and economic goals, but 
because full employment will be neces- 
sary to relieve us from actual and 
threatened scarcity of many civilian 
goods. This scarcity, in the face of 
stored-up purchasing power, sets - 
stage for a rapid “change-back” t 

civilian goods production and for ig 
scale employment of labor. Some un- 
employment in some localities during 
the change-back period may occur, as 
it did during the “change-over” period, 
but this was of short duration then and 
need not be too prolonged or too 
serious in the change-back period. The 
profit incentive offered to companies 
which are first in the field with civilian 
goods will probably operate to speed 
the change-back. How long it will take 
mass production to catch up with this 
scarcity is open to question, but if we 
augment our home-demand for goods 
with the possibility of supplying a large 
part of the world-need which posses- 
sion of large fleets of freighters will 
present to us, the period of full em- 
ployment ought to be extended and 
tapered off gradually enough to per- 
mit easy adjustment. Only the utmost 
stupidity in the way we handle the 
change-back of plants and the release 
of workers from war production and 
military service to peacetime pursuits 
can produce vast and critical unem- 
ployment immediately following the 
war. Since even business and indus- 
trial journals are saying that business 
men have learned during the war 
ways of operating under full employ- 
ment which they can use in peace, we 


ought to be able to count on practically 
full employment during the postwar 
years. Should we be a little stupid and 
bungle the job (as we can upon oc- 
casion), we shall not be as slow to 
bring public employment agencies into 
the picture as we were in the depres- 
sion years. So we should be able to ex- 
pect something like full employment. 

8. Organized labor will earn and 
play a large and more responsible part 
in our economic life. 

Labor in this country has had to 
struggle for a long time to establish its 
right to organize, even though in Eng- 
land organizations of workers were as 
fully accepted as a logical part of the 
industrial life of the country as we ac- 
cept the local chamber of commerce 
or the National Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. As could be expected, organized 
labor has therefore spent its time fight- 
ing for its rights to the partial exclu- 
sion of its acceptance of responsibility. 
The example of some of our better 
unions—those which have exercised 
responsible power over their members 
—during the war period, in contrast 
with the record of those which have 
not, has shown this country both the 
need and the desirability of having 
organized labor carry a more respon- 
sible part in our national productive 
enterprise. From now on the struggle 
to decide whether all workers shall be 
organized if they wish to be is over, and 
we as a nation have the problem of 
effectively using labor organizations as 
a means of helping to meet and solve 
industrial problems as freely as we 
now use operators’ and owners’ asso- 
ciations. A related problem is one of 
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developing labor and business leader- 
ship more competent to work in this 
new constructive relationship with 
government and industry. The qual- 
ity of leadership already developed 
in other countries and in this country 
in the industries in which unions first 
won their place in the industrial picture 
gives promise not only that such lead- 
ers can be developed but also that they 
will play a most significant part in 
shaping our national policies in the 
whole field of economic and industrial 
life. 

9. Ours will be an even more highly 
developed technological society. 

War speeds up the rate of technolog- 
ical change and one has but to look 
at the current magazine advertisements 
to be reminded that the benefits of war 
discoveries and techniques are promised 
to civilians in profusion. One may 
doubt that all of these will materialize 
as fully and immediately as promised 
and still expect that our nation and 
the whole world will become an even 
more highly developed technological 
society. The magazines depict only the 
benefits of this change, but we shall 
witness its disadvantages as well. It im- 
poses new problems on workers, on 
consumers, and requires for the intel- 
ligent discharge of the responsibilities 
of American citizenship a popular un- 
derstanding of the implications of the 
sciences and social sciences for modern 
life far beyond the average existing 
level in America today. We may ex- 
pect no chance to slow down the ap- 
plication of science and technical skill 
to life. Just as we have discovered that 
all-out war is a very scientific and tech- 


nical activity, so we shall come to 
recognize that peace is to be had and 
retained only as we apply skillfully the 
lessons of applied science to all aspects 
of all men’s living the world around, 
There is no reason why technology 
should not serve democratic peaceful 
ends as well as it serves those of war, 
but it is apparent that in the immediate 
postwar years we shall be struggling 
with the problems of making it do so. 

10. Better urban life will be devel- 
oped. 

The building of cities has always 
created living conditions which pro- 
duce a threat to the welfare of the 
societies in which the cities grew. As 
America moves into a condition where 
over half of its people live in cities, the 
ill effects historically associated with 
urban life become of major impor- 
tance to national welfare. Some nations 
abroad are going to have to rebuild 
their destroyed cities and no doubt 
will build much better ones. They will 
have no choice in the matter. In this 
country, if we get better cities, it will 
be a matter of deliberate choice. The 
need for rebuilding our cities may be 
less concrete than theirs, but it is none 
the less apparent and imperative. In 
both cases it is not merely a matter of 
physical rebuilding, although it is 
doubtful if urban life can be much im- 
proved unless it starts in America, as 
abroad, with provision for much bet- 
ter housing. It is, however, a matter also 
of better health, better moral condi- 
tions, better spread educational and 
cultural advantages, and better play 
and recreational facilities. We may ex- 
pect the demands of the most abused 
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rtions of our urban populations, 
coupled with a rising fear of urban 
juvenile delinquency and a regained 


mobility of population, to force a re- ’ 


building of our American cities which 
will make them the best cities the 
world has ever known. 

11. Food production for the world 
and distribution to the world will be 
a major activity. 

The modern world has never been 
so hungry and so short of the means to 
satisfy that hunger as it will be the day 
hostilities cease. The only area of the 
globe which will then have both the 
immediate power to produce food 
above its own need and to deliver it in 
quantity where it is needed will be the 
North American continent. As we 
concentrate on this job in the im- 
mediate postwar years and as the pas- 
sage of time makes the harvesting of 
crops abroad possible, this world-wide 
hunger will be gradually appeased. It 
seems safe to say, however, that 
throughout the larger fraction of the 
first postwar decade food production 
and distribution will play a very im- 
portant role in our national life—im- 
portant enough to shape other major 
policies as is indicated by the slogan, 
“Food will win the war and write the 
peace.” The postwar years look like a 
“farmers’ market” and, if so, during 
this period we should expect a sudden 
extension of mechanized, capitalistic, 
large-scale farming. Whether this will 
be a boon, or the reverse, to rural areas 
and to the small towns which dot our 
land is a matter to be settled during the 
next decade. We can manage it to im- 
prove rural life and living. We can mis- 


manage it to produce virtual peonage 
and serfdom. The latter seems hardly 
likely, but decisions between the two 
will be being made by the agricultural 
policies American citizens favor or 
tolerate during the initial postwar 
period. 

12. Better racial and cultural rela- 
tionships will be developed. 

The development of better racial 
and cultura] relationships in the post- 
war period is listed last, but not be- 
cause it is of least importance. In fact, 
if this is not a characteristic of the 
postwar period, we can forget the 
eleven points already set down, for 
what we do about them will turn out 
to have but little lasting effect unless 
we develop some plan for harmonious 
race and cultural relations here at home 
and abroad. This world can no longer 
be regarded by any intelligent man 
as the white-gentile’s “oyster.” The 
number of non-white, non-gentile in- 
habitants of the world and the wealth 
of natural resources which they con- 
trol or can gain control of at will belies 
the wisdom of any postwar planning 
on a world scale which does not at the 
outset accord all races and creeds a 
place in that world. Any other policy 
is white-race and Christian-religion 
suicide. It is a good thing to realize 
that, as we move toward “one world,” 
the white race becomes the minority 
race. Here at home we probably have 
temporarily a freer chance to choose 
our course of action, white-gentiles be- 
ing more in the majority and in the 
seats of power. But, if because of this 
we should choose the path of intoler- 
ance, Uncle Sam will become the all- 
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time symbol of democratic hypocrisy 
and find in time a united Slavic, 
Chinese, Indian world aligned against 
him in a struggle to the death. Unless 
we intend to revise the Declaration of 
Independence to show that we are in- 
terested in securing the blessings of 
liberty only for white-gentiles and 
their children, and unless we propose 
to issue an American revision of the 
New Testament which says, for ex- 
ample, suffer the little Caucasian-gentile 
children to come unto me and forbid 
them not, we are confronted with the 
necessity of developing working ar- 
rangements with all minority groups 
based upon our traditional concepts of 
democracy and religion. Such adjust- 
ments will not be easy, quickly worked 
out, nor freely accepted. The next ten 
years can see only a beginning, but it 
must see that. Tolerance and patience 
will have to be expected from all 
minority groups, as well as from the 
majority, and the best effort of both 
concentrated on meeting this situation. 
The cost of failure is too great and the 
danger in delay too terrifying for us 
as a nation and as a world not to meet 
and move firmly toward the resolution 
of this issue in the years which lie 
just head. 
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These twelve proposals concerni 
the postwar world are stated here as 
being among those most likely to indi- 
cate a pattern for that world within 
which and as a part of which the sec- 
ondary schools of the period will be 
expected to operate and to which they 
will be expected to contribute. Some 
of these influences will have a more 
marked effect than others. Some read- 
ers may disagree as to the likelihood 
of some of them being as important 
as this writer has here assumed. Some 
will think of others of equal or greater 
importance. Yet, if error can be kept 
within any reasonable bounds, attempts 
to visualize the postwar world, in 
which those in charge of American 
youth education will have to develop 
their plans, are essential first steps to- 
ward planning programs of education 
for those youth. Before one builds a 
house he should not only survey the 
proposed site but also the community 
at large. Likewise those who plan and 
build programs of education need to 
be getting a clearer and clearer view 
of the social, economic, and political 
aspects of the world in which their 
programs are to operate. It is with the 
hope of helping to reach this clearer 
view that these proposals have been 
presented here. 
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The World Neighborhood 


FRANCES G. SWEENEY 


TEACHER OF SOCIAL STUDIES, HORACE MANN-LINCOLN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


. no matter where you live, 
in sixty hours or less of flying 


time from your local airport you can 
reach any spot on the globe. This state- 
ment in the newspapers, on the motion 
icture screen, and over the radio dram- 
atizes the shrinkage of distance in global 
travel. A world catastrophe is shatter- 
ing our idea of ocean barriers, and our 
fighting forces are going to the far- 
flung corners of the earth. With every 
soldier, to every land, goes a handbook 
telling him what to do and what to 
avoid in dealing with native people. 
Thus, an accelerated program for inter- 
cultural education is made “functional” 
through the exigencies of war. What is 
to be said for such a program in prepa- 
ration for times of peace? 
Provincialism, wherever it exists—in 
the world’s largest cities or in its small- 
est hamlets—will be uprooted beyond 
the control of the inhabitants. If we 
are to believe the prophets, science will 
have made such strides that an Amer- 
ican can spend his traditional two 
weeks’ vacation in the Himalayas, in 
China, in Brazil, in any part of the 
world that strikes his fancy. If cheap, 
rapid transportation is available, who 
doubts that the average American will 
travel far and wide? Even if this fore- 
cast is too fanciful, and the majority of 
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us remain earthbound, we will be 
forced by the march of events to 
develop a world-consciousness. The 
problem of training for citizenship is 
broadening from that for the local and 
national community to one of a world 
community. 

Experts differ in their predictions as 
to the effect of the war on the forces of 
nationalism versus those of world inte- 
gration, but they speak as one on the 
need for future cooperation among na- 
tions if they are to survive. What is to 
be the basis of this cooperation if not 
an educational program that will pre- 
sent as realistically as possible the way 
of life of national groups in the world 
community? 


STUDYING OTHER PEOPLES 


Students in the schools of the future 
may make global trips, but in the 
schools of today we must content our- 
selves with learning about other peo- 
ples through books, visual materials, 
contact with citizens of the country, 
and with Americans who have lived 
in the land being studied. Such learn- 
ing is by its nature vicarious, and thus 
anathema to some educators. They 
would have us confine all our efforts 
to the study of the immediate com- 
munity. They believe that understand- 
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ing begins at home and ends there. 
None of us would divorce social studies 
from the realities of everyday life in 
the community, and the study of the 
immediate environment is an excellent 
starting point. But it should not end 
there. Indeed we may find that the 
average American community, with its 
heterogeneous population made up of 
many racial strains, furnishes an ideal 
means of introducing the study of 
world peoples. 

In times of stress such as these it is 
important that we put added emphasis 
on the study of our own land, its his- 
tory and its people; but in so doing 
we must not fail to see that a keen and 
realistic perception of world affairs is 
also of primary importance for the 
welfare of our own country. In our 
zeal for the near at hand we may build 
up a type of chauvinism that is poor 
preparation for intelligent living in a 
world as interdependent as the one 
emerging from this conflict. 


EXAMINING OUR METHODS 


Obviously we cannot give time to 
the study of all national groups so we 
must center upon those of primary im- 
portance in the world today. In one 
form or another in our schools we have 
always given consideration to the his- 
tory of Western Europe, but until 
quite recently scant attention has been 
paid to a study of the peoples of South 
America, the Far Fast, and Russia. 
Not only must we pay more attention 
to the peoples of these lands, but we 
must also scrutinize the ways in which 
we have studied them. For instance, 
geography courses in the past have 


dealt with all the areas of the world, 
but too often the peoples of a land have 
failed to come to life. As Saint Exupéry 
said, “What we call a Nation is cer- 
tainly not the sum of the religions, 
customs, cities, farms, and the rest that 
man’s intelligence is able at any moment 
to add up. It is a Being.” Now, we are 
confronted with the question of how 
we shall make this Being become in- 
telligible to our students. 

Certainly information is necessary 
for understanding. We need to know 
the geographical factors that have been 
the conditioning forces in determining 
the way people make a living; we need 
to know some of the high lights in their 
history in order to understand their 
actions in the present; and we need to 
know the mores of their society as 
shown in their laws and institutions, 
This information is basic, but not an 
end in itself. The ideas and ideals of a 
people as shown in their arts, litcrature, 
drama, and religion are the motivating 
forces permeating their culture. Effec- 
tive teaching will afford the children 
opportunities for concrete experience 
in these aspects of the life of any nation. 

It has been said that “know ingly we 
feel; and feelingly we know.” Knowl- 
edge and feeling are complementary, 
but often in our schools we see one 
stressed to the exclusion of the other. 
Information is frequently the goal, as 
witness the encyclopedic type of study 
of a people so often found in the class- 
room. On the other hand, think of the 
dramatizations and the assembly pro- 
grams based on emotion and little else! 
Such procedures can lead to nothing 
other than superficial and frequently 
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erroneous impressions. We need to 
build up a study of world cultures that 
will be rich enough i in background and 
broad enough in scope to give our boys 
and girls a realistic picture, commen- 
surate with their intellectual ability and 
maturity, of the way people live and 
think in other parts of the world. They 
must come to see that conformity to a 
given pattern of life is not prerequisite 
to learning to live together. People may 
differ in color, their customs may seem 
strange; but they have made and are 
making a contribution to world so- 
ciety, and we must learn to live with 
them. What they do and how they live 
has meaning to them, if not to us, and, 
in like manner, what we do and how we 
live has meaning to us and may have 
none for them. When each sees the 
meanings in the way of life of the other, 
better understandings can take place. 
This is an intellectual process and as 
such can be achieved up to the level 
of the ability of the learner, but emo- 
tional factors are always present. In 
communities where there is economic 
competition between races, and where 
racial prejudices for historic reasons are 
deep seated, the rational approach 
comes into conflict with emotional re- 
actions. Children do not start out with 
preconceived ideas about other racial 
groups, but by the time they have 
reached the secondary school they have 
been conditioned by the many influ- 
ences at work in the home and the 
community. Many of these communi- 
ties have a heterogeneous population. 
Within the mass, groups have fre- 
quently had unsatisfactory contacts 
with one another, and superficial dif- 


ferences loom large. Furthermore, prej- 
udice exists between groups that have 
had no contact with one another. Isola- 
tion seems often to provide conditions 
for implanting in the minds of people 
myths and fairy tales about other races 
and religions. The school needs to help 
to break down these attitudes by giv- 
ing as accurate a picture as possible of 
the way of life of a particular people 
whether they live far or near. In addi- 
tion it must train boys and girls to 
discover and to analyze the basis of 
their prejudices. 


PRECONCEIVED ATTITUDES 


It would be false to assume that 
when we start to teach about other peo- 
ples we have students without any in- 
formation on the subject, or without 
established attitudes. If attitudes have 
not already been formed by anything 
else, movies, newspapers, magazines, 
and contacts with people have all made 
impressions. Recently a group of boys 
and girls, twelve-year-olds, were asked 
to write down within a five-minute 
period the words or phrases that came 
into their minds when they heard the 
word China. The lists were revealing 
not only as indications of general ideas 
but also of individual interests. One 
child wrote, “the bombing of Chung- 
king, gaunt, thin people, lack of equip- 
ment.” Another paper contained items 
such as “extreme politeness, people 
with black hair, rice fields, silks, small 
feet, chop suey, mysterious land, etc.” 
A child with artistic interests wrote, 
“beautiful landscapes, vermilion roofs, 
embroidered robes.” In contrast came 
this list from a socially minded girl— 
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“millions of people, poverty, starvation, 
muddy rivers, coolies.” These children 
had a little information, as well as some 
misinformation, and in general a num- 
ber of definite attitudes about the 
Chinese people. 

We could reasonably expect that a 
study of the Chinese people’ carried 
out as fully as practicable with twelve- 
year-olds would bring order to their 
thinking and broaden their concepts 
of the land and its people. At the con- 
clusion of such a study, carried on over 
a period of many weeks, these same 
children wrote short essays on their 
impressions of China. A few excerpts 
from these essays are indicative of their 
reactions: 


“I really thought Chinese people were 
quite different from us, but when you 
really think it over they’re not so strange. 
Studying about China has made me realize 
what a great and old nation it is. She 
held on to many of her old ideas and that 
is what held her back while other nations 
were going ahead. Now, she is getting 
modern ways.” 


“My opinions before were that China 
was a land of excitement and mystery 
in which people were murdered when 
walking down an alley. These I got from 
stories like, ‘Terry and the Pirates.’ Now, 
I understand China better since I studied 
it.” 


“China is an old nation, wise like a 
grandfather to other countries of the 


‘An account of this study cannot be given 
within the scope of an article. However, teach- 
ers interested in the details of a similar project 
carried on in the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College a number of years ago will find the 
information in Western Youth Meets Eastern 
Culture by F. G. Sweeney, E. F. Barry, and 
A. E. Schoelkopf. (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932.) 


world, It is an artistic fountain which 
throughout its long life has many times 
overflowed. Its resources are many and 
great, but it is a comparatively poor coun- 
try due to the fact that it is not a mod- 
ernized nation and has not learned the full 
use of its natural wealth. It has in the past 
years, lived in the past, always referring 
back to what its ancestors did. Now in 
today’s world of strife, it is eagerly re- 
ceiving the modernized world out of the 
hands of younger and in many ways in- 
ferior countries. I believe that after this 
war, China will become a very prominent 
nation in the world, and we will grad- 
ually come to know and understand it 
much better.” 


“China is (to me) a land of terrific 
distances producing almost everything it 
needs. It seems rather an exotic place still 
in spite of the knowledge I have gained 
of it.” 


These few quotations indicate that 
all members of a group do not come 
out with the same understandings 
although all have had the same oppor- 
tunities for study. Of course this is to 
be expected, but we do not always 
face it. What is to be done about the 
youngster who clings to his prejudices? 
About the youngster who is altruistic 
in his statements about other peoples, 
but acts quite differently with his 
neighbors of another race? Obviously 
new patterns of thinking and behavior 
are not always learned rapidly. Our 
efforts for better understanding of 
people must be continued with boys 
and girls in each successive stage of 
their educational life, and with full 
knowledge that other forces in the 
community play an important role in 
shaping their attitudes. 
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TEACHING ABOUT OTHER 
CULTURES 


Furthermore, it is important to ex- 
amine critically our ways of teaching 
about other cultures. In too many 
schools we teach too little about too 
much. The courses of study are bulg- 
ing with ° ‘ground to be covered” and 
there is not time for ideas to develop. 





The pumping in of knowledge goes 
on apace, and intellectual curiosity is 
stifled. It is small wonder that the rate 


| of forgetting in social science data is 


abnormally high. Children need time 
to think; they need a variety of activi- 
ties to stimulate their thinking; and they 
need practice in testing the results of 
their thinking. If they are given the 
opportunity to develop important ideas 
and see the application of these ideas 
to the world around them, they are 
better educated even though they may 
not possess quantities of encyclopedic 
information. 





We probably err also on the side of 
introducing the study of other cultures 
too early in the elementary school. 
Many a stereotype about foreign peo- 
ples that persists in the thinking of 
adults may be traced back to stories 
and dramatizations in their early school 
life. It may be argued that this is the 
fault of the materials and not of the 
grade placement. There is something to 
be said on both sides of the question. 
, A great many children’s books are in- 

teresting in style and colorful, but are 
_ highly inaccurate in describing life in 
| other lands because they stress the 
exotic and spectacular. A segment of 
life is presented as typical of the whole. 





THE WORLD NEIGHBORHOOD 
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In fairness it must be said that in recent 
years many authors have succeeded 
in giving truer pictures. The problem 
here lies in a discriminating choice of 
the materials to be used. With the best 
of materials, however, the study fre- 
quently is too remote from the experi- 
ences of the boys and girls and ver- 
balism is the result. Again, a qualifying 
statement is needed, for teachers who 
work with children with superior 
mental ability and unusual home back- 
grounds know that such children show 
a wide variety of interests at a much 
earlier age than do children less gifted, 
and with more meager opportunities. 
There probably is no set age at which 
to begin the work for circumstances 
such as the present world conflict have 
brought distant lands within the ken of 
even young children. But in the final 
analysis we can profitably defer the 
study until the boys and girls are old 
enough to have a background of experi- 
ence in their own culture and know 
more about different racial groups in 
their own environment. Then com- 
parisons and contrasts with other cul- 
tures become meaningful. 

It is not surprising that what we 
teach about other lands does not always 
meet with the approval of the natives of 
those lands. Anyone who reads a book 
written about the United States by a 
visitor from another country is aware 
of the advantage for the author of look- 
ing at the scene with a fresh point of 
view, as well as the limitations of not 
knowing all the contributing circum- 
stances that have made the scene what 
it is. Of course there are writers and 
writers—just as there are teachers and 
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teachers. Some writers have _ back- 
ground for the work and some have 
not; some write hastily and superficially 
and others approach the study in a 
scholarly fashion. So it is that the teach- 
ing about other nations in our schools 
is not always satisfactory. At times the 
materials used are not carefully se- 
lected, and frequently teachers are not 


adequately prepared for the work. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 
TEACHERS 


FOR 


All of these courses require trained 
teachers and there is the rub. Few, if 
any of us, have had an educational 
background that has given sufficient 
consideration to our neighbors to the 
South, or to what until very recently 
has been thought of as the remote East. 
In certain geographical areas of the 
‘ United States institutions of higher 
learning have had courses in these fields 
but they have been largely for the spe- 
cialist. Now, in-service training for 
teachers has become a necessity. It is 
essential that we use every facility 
available to prepare ourselves for this 
work. Workshops at university cen- 
ters, intensive courses, resources of 
special organizations, and self help 
through wide reading are necessary 
ways of meeting the need. 

To the end that we may do better 
teaching in our schools about impor- 
tant national groups in the world com- 
munity, it seems self-evident that we 
need to prune and reorganize our 
courses of study; we need to experi- 
ment with the grade placement of these 
studies on different maturity levels; 
and we, as teachers, need to utilize 
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every available means to enrich and 
develop our own understanding of our 
world neighbors. 

Furthermore, other educational forces 
in the community—the home, the 
church, and special group organiza. 
tions—have responsibility in helping 
to develop children’s attitudes. To what 
extent are the schools and these institu- 
tions working toward common goals? 





Laudable attempts in this direction | 


have been made in some communities 
but we are far from widespread ac- 
ceptance of this practice. Adult educa- 
tion in this matter is needed as much 
as childhood education. 

The time is ripe for all of us to bend 
our efforts toward the development of 
“consciousness of mankind.” This un- 
derstanding must be realistic, based on 
accurate information, but it must also 
consider man’s emotional reactions. We 


need to know about man’s struggle to | 


control natural resources and develop 
trade; but we also need to know about 
his ideas and traditions rooted deeply 
in his own land. When, and only when, 





we have such understandings can we | 


build up intelligent cooperation among 
peoples. Centuries ago Confucius 
voiced a hope that is still echoed: 
Ah, my scholars! may you live 
to see the day when men every- 
where will live for the common 
good; when all people may be 
trusted and be makers of peace; 
and when the leaders of mankind 
may be men of worth and ability. 
Then shall we have a world in 
which all doors are open—then 
shall we have “World Brother- 
hood.” 
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Toward Amity via the Teachers College 


LEONARD POWER 


EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


HE promotion of good will ranks 
first on the agenda of any plan 
for the postwar world. That amity be- 
tween people at home and abroad is the 
first principle of peace is the consensus 
of leaders everywhere. Early in Octo- 
ber, 1943, a momentous step was taken 
by one hundred and forty-four spirit- 
ual and lay leaders of the Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish faiths, through 
their signing a joint declaration of 
seven basic principles of peace for the 
postwar world. The announcement of 
this declaration was made by the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, and the Synagogue 
Council in America. In this way the 
three great world faiths have come to 
work together for a great cause. 
Intercultural relations are stressed in 
their statement, as follows: “States as 
well as individuals must repudiate rac- 
ial, religious, or other discrimination in 
violation of individual rights. ... A 
just social order within each state must 
be achieved. Since the harmony and 
well being of the world community 
are intimately bound up with the inter- 
nal equilibrium and social order of the 
individual states, steps must be taken to 
provide for the security of the family, 
the collaboration of all groups and 
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classes in the interest of the common 


good. ...” 


PROMOTING HARMONIOUS AND 
COOPERATIVE RELATIONS 


It is the need for collaboration in our 
own country, however, with which 
teachers are most concerned. Many 
races and creeds make up our common 
culture. These groups are just as 
American as are the hills of New Eng- 
land or the plains of Texas. The real 
kinship of one group of culture with 
another has not been fully recognized, 
the principal reason being a lack of the 
understanding born of knowledge. In- 
tercultural education on a nation-wide 
scale is therefore indicated. Progress 
in this direction has already been made. 

The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews at 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, has existed since 1928 to 
promote harmonious and cooperative 
relations among the different faiths and 
cultures. The Conference brings repre- 
sentative persons together in all parts of 
the country for annual institutes where 
the problems of human relations in a 
democracy are reviewed and discussed. 
The Williamstown Institute of Human 
Relations, for instance, is held under 
its auspices. The 1941 session of the 
Williamstown Institute gave particular 
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emphasis to intercultural problems. 
Many college presidents participated in 
the round-table discussions regarding 
the personal experiences of students 
and teachers and other administrators. 

The Conference is prepared to ar- 
range for teachers institutes in coopera- 
tion with county and city school sys- 
tems. It furnishes speakers and litera- 
ture for many such occasions and 
stands ready to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity. For platform presentation, the 
Conference has a Triologue, available 
to any institution, on various aspects 
of education and intergroup relations. 
The participants may be either three 
clergymen—a minister, a priest, and a 
rabbi—or laymen of the three faiths. 
The Triologue dramatizes the princi- 
ples which govern a democracy and 
demonstrates that Protestants, Catho- 
lics, and Jews, no matter how they may 
differ religiously, are united as Ameri- 
can citizens and cherish the same civic 
ideals. 

The Bureau of Intercultural Edu- 
cation at 221 West 57th Street, New 
York, works closely with the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. As 
the name implies it exists to supply 
information and plans and books to be 
used as source materials in a program 
of intercultural education. It is per- 
forming a needed service which has 
develoved from the efforts of a dozen 
years. The Bureau itself has a workshop 
for in-service courses for teachers in the 
vicinity of New York City, the plans 
of which are available to other institu- 
tions. The background for these 
courses is the textbook, /ntercultural 
Education in American Schools, which 
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was compiled by the director, Dr, 
Stewart G. Cole, and Professor Wil- 
liam E. Vickery of Smith College, and 
is the first of a series of teachers’ man- 
uals. It begins by describing the groups 
in America involved in intercultural 
relations. Next, it defines the basic 
values within the framework of democ- 
racy, and in conclusion presents ways 
and means of implementing these 
values. 


INTERCULTURAL PROGRAMS IN 
TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 


Although the present generation of 
teachers may have had little or no real 
education in intercultural relations, 
new blood flows into the schools more 
rapidly than is generally realized. So 
great is the teacher turn-over in some 
states that there is a new generation 
of teachers every few years. Further- 
more, teachers colleges are not con- 
fining their instruction to teachers in 
training, but are developing special 
programs for teachers in service. Par- 
ticularly is this true of institutions 
located in fairly large centers of popu- 
lation, as, for example, at the State 
Teachers College at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, where President Frank E. 
Baker reports that the State Teachers 
College is initiating in-service and in- 
training programs in cooperation with 
other state institutions. Dr. Baker also 
reports that the ideal would be to 
have every teacher versed in inter- 
cultural problems and able to con- 
tribute to the promotion of good will 
from the kindergarten through college. 

Intercultural education is not to be 
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regarded as an extra subject to which 
to devote twenty minutes a day or an 
assembly or two during the term. As 
inted out in a pamphlet in the Edu- 
cation and National Defense Series, 
“There are opportunities that grow 
out of classroom situations in any 
curriculum—in every subject—for the 
development of attitudes. In the Lan- 
guage Arts: ‘Let’s use an occasional 
Italian word in the conversation 
through the play,’ suggested one 
teacher. ‘I’ll get my grandmother to 
tell me some Italian words; she can 
speak Italian,’ said one of the boys. 
In Sports: Health education and sports 
have been utilized for intercultural 
education by calling attention of pupils 
to the various origins of some of their 
favorite games and outdoor activities, 
such as skiing from Norway. In Gen- 
eral School Policies: Administrative 
policies and practices have much to do 
with the encouragement of interracial 
and intercultural understanding.”? 
The school has placed emphasis on 
the development of the intellect. Spirit- 
ual appreciations have sometimes been 
sacrificed to the cultivation of the 
mind. Part of the development of per- 
sons with which education should be 
concerned is the cultivation of under- 
standing of people in the various cul- 
tures which make up American civiliza- 
tion. Education is of little use that does 
not qualify one for getting along with 
his fellow men. We must prepare stu- 


1Davis-Dubois, Rachel. “Intercultural Edu- 

cation in Every Classroom.” National Unity 
Through Intercultural Education, pp. 9-12. 
Education and National Defense Series, Pam- 
phlet No. 10, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, 1942. 


dents to play their part in the sort of 
community in which they are destined 
to pass their lives. The best trained 
mind, if devoted to ways and means 
of exploiting or persecuting others, is 
a social liability. Actually, the major 
emphases of education should always 
be concerned with spiritual values. 


SPECIFIC RESEARCH 


Such emphases on the objectives of 
education are originating in the teach- 
ers colleges. They are familiarizing 
teachers with the meaning of culture 
or the ideologies involved in a given 
culture. Teachers colleges are en- 
couraging specific research in the 
psychology of attitudes, how they 
start, and why the stereotype is drawn 
from undesirable elements rather than 
from the average ones. Why, for in- 
stance, is the typical Jew represented 
as sharp and selfish, as existing on a 
low economic level? Teachers should 
be among the first to point out the 
fact that any minority can be num- 
bered in the millions, with a range of 
individual traits and abilities from the 
lowest to the highest. At one end, 
perhaps, is the thief or the drunkard 
and at the other the poet, the inventor, 
the industrial leader, the scientist, or 
the philanthropist. Teachers are be- 
coming aware, in their several fields 
of specialization, of the contributions 
made by individuals belonging to 
minorities and are pointing them out. 
In addition, they are recognizing biased 
statements in textbooks and uprooting 
them, realizing that such statements, if 
neglected, can have the cumulative 
effect of precipitating bigotry. 
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Educators are not, however, satisfied 
with the negative approach to this 
problem. As evidence of the positive 
approach, the Catholic Commission of 
American Citizenship, whose board 
and executive committee include Prot- 
estants and Jews as well as Catholics, 
has published a series of readers, the 
“Faith and Freedom” readers, graded 
according to age. These books are 
intended to promote intercultural 
good will. They deal with the com- 
munity in which the child lives, de- 
scribing the religious groups which 
make up the community and paying 
tribute to each group for its con- 
tribution to the common life. Teachers 
need to know how the schools and 
religious organizations are cooperating 
in the matter of religious education. 

Research in teacher-training institu- 
tions is also determining when and 
how a member of a minority group is 
first made to feel aware of his dif- 
ference and the concomitant limita- 
tions it imposes on his actions. Why 
should the difference preclude his 
participation in certain activities? Is 
the effect on him fully understood? 
In turn, when does a member of a 
majority group first become conscious 
of minorities? Do we understand the 
effect on him? What is the effect of 
prejudice or hostility on him who 
harbors it? The educational task is 
to make it clear to the child that every 
group is in some sense a minority. As 
pointed out in a description of the 
intercultural program in the schools of 
Santa Barbara, California, “In setting 
up objectives for cultural groups with- 
in a school system, the major objectives 


would be the same for both the ma- 
jority and the minority groups. . . .”2 


THE WORKSHOP MOVEMENT 


The workshop movement in teacher 
education, with particular emphasis on 
intercultural education, is helping to 
clarify many basic understandings that 
teachers should have about intercul- 
tural relations. A number of univer- 
sities have conducted teachers work- 
shops on intercultural education. In 
the summer of 1943, such programs 
were held at Harvard, Columbia, and 
Temple Universities, and in 1941 and 
1942 at the Colorado State College of 
Education. 

A workshop on intercultural educa- 
tion is not something that can be 
pulled out of a hat merely by an act of 
pedagogical or administrative legerde- 
main. It requires careful preparation, 
competent leadership and direction, 
and wise selection of personnel. Such 
a workshop, according to the analysis 
of reports of several workshop direc- 
tors, “would seem to be a group 
of well-intentioned and _ intellectually 
honest persons, most of whom are 
teachers, working together in a con- 
trolled environment, interested in ex- 
ploring common problems in the field 
of human relations and actively par- 
ticipating, under competent direction, 
in an attempt to find, through study 
and the interchange of opinions and 
ideas, the most socially desirable an- 
swers to specific questions bearing upon 
what can be done in schools and com- 


2 Lanoreaux, Lillian A. “Santa Barbara Inter- 
cultural Education Program.” Educational 
Method, p. 330, April, 1942. 
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munities to improve human relations 
through better understanding of reli- 
ious, racial, ethnic, and social prob- 
lems.” * 

The broad objectives of the work- 
shop include the exploration, from a 
scientific standpoint, of the anthro- 

logical, psychological, economic, so- 
cial, and other factors of prejudices, in 
order to offset unscientific and false 
generalizations in human relations. In 
short, workshop experience is prepara- 
tion for leadership and social engineer- 
ing. W orkshop members also explore 
the relationships of the school and 
community to some of the major 
problems of intergroup conflict, to 
find what methods, teaching materials, 
and daily experiences will help boys 
and girls to meet their life problems 
less encumbered by ignorance, misin- 
formation, blind prejudice, and hate. 
Mr. Clifford Bragdon, Director of the 
1943 Harvard Workshop, expects the 
broad outcome of his workshop to be 

a “defining of problems, an examina- 
tion of prejudices, the evaluation of a 
stoutly held social philosophy, and a 
grasp of things as they are.’ 

Specific objectives include the rec- 
ognition of problems of disunity and 
human waste; the development of a 
critical attitude toward one’s own 
thinking; a readiness to modify one’s 
own attitude; and a recognition that 
democracy means respect for human 
personality. Specific behavior out- 
comes include the understanding of 


* Power, Leonard. “An Analysis of Selected 
Workshops on Intercultural Education,” pre- 
pared for The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, November, 1943. 


such terms as race, culture, minority 
group, ethnic group, etc.; a demon- 
stration of the ability to recognize, to 
gather, and to use facts in making 
decisions; the treatment of persons as 
individuals; and a strong devotion to 
the principles of fair play. 

Projects completed by members of 
workshops cover a wide range of sub- 
jects on the elementary school level 
and on the high school level, includ- 
ing commercial education, dramatics, 
English, and the school library. In in- 
troducing a project on “A Plan for 
Community Organization for Ethnic 
Cooperation in a Democracy,” a 
workshop member asks herself three 
questions and then makes detailed and 
practical suggestions for seeking an 
answer to these questions. The ques- 
tions are: What positive and con- 
structive community programs seem 
best calculated to combat antagonisms 
and the dissemination of untruths con- 
cerning ethnic groups? What concrete 
suggestions for changes 1 in school pro- 
grams can be made, in clubs, in civic 
and social agencies? How can the 
press, the theater, the radio be used to 
promote understanding and sympathy 
among all community groups, and how 
may the general public and various lay 
groups influence these agencies so that 
they will make a conscious effort to 
extend their facilities for the promo- 
tion of wider understanding among all 
groups. 

In addition to the work projects, 
there was special consideration— 
through reading, continuing discus- 
sion, application of the life history 
technique, individual conferences, and 
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film analysis—of “how and why peo- 
ple [we] think and act as they [we] 
do.” The fact that the teachers had 
come from the North, the South, the 
East, the West, from city schools and 
rural schools, and had a diversity of 
problems and points of view, added 
richness to the discussions. One direc- 
tor described this as “the heart of our 
summer’s work together.”* 
Approximately twenty types of pro- 
grams in intercultural education are 
being developed in as many colleges 
throughout the country. Human rela- 
tions institutes, workshops, seminars, 
and clinics are well attended. The 
workshops for teachers are a promis- 
ing development in American educa- 
tion. According to Heaton, “Great 
progress has been made in the efforts 
of teachers to provide pupils with ex- 
periences in democratic ways of livi ing, 
in the development of social sensitivity, 
and in the development of effective 
self-direction on the part of the pupils. 
Teachers have taken a more active 
part in the activities of faculty groups 
organized to work on educational prob- 
lems of the school as a whole, have 
found greater satisfaction in their 
work, have gotten along better with 
fellow teachers and have dev eloped a 
new interest in community life.”* 
*Edwards, Violet, Director. “Report on 
Workshop in Intercultural Education—Summer, 
1941, Colorado State College of Education.” 


5 Heaton, Kenneth L. “The ‘Workshop for 
Teachers’.”. Harvard Educational Review, p. 


47, January, 1942. 


Teachers colleges are also develop- 
ing courses, or units within courses, to 
inform teachers how to make social 
inventories of their communities, so 
that they may cooperate with other 
existing educational and character- 
building agencies. One of the special 
interests of the Girl Reserve move- 
ment, for example, is to promote inter- 
cultural and interracial understanding, 
Through their clubs and conferences, 
the girls are gaining experience in 
learning to appreciate people of dif- 
ferent backgrounds. Girls from every 
group work together in common ac- 
tivities and in acquainting themselves 
with the customs and arts of different 
peoples. The parents, too, are being 
brought into the picture, so that all 
resources in the community may be 
coordinated, since the schools cannot 
rely on courses and on agencies alone. 
“The democratic problem in education 
is not primarily a problem of training 
children; it is the problem of making 
a community within which children 
cannot help growing up to be demo- 
cratic. ... i A school cannot produce 
this result; nothing but a community 
can do so.’’® 


Promoting good will, universal good 
will, is a challenge to education. It is 
a particular challenge to the teachers 
college. 

® Hart, Joseph Kinman. 


cation, pp. 370-371. 
1918. 


Democracy in Edu- 
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Recent Doctoral Studies 











SOME OUTCOMES OF AN EXPERIMENTAL-SCIENCE 
COURSE FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL STUDENTS* 


His study was planned to analyze modi- 

fications in two aspects of student 
growth resulting from a course in experi- 
mental-science, an offering of the chemistry 
department of the Susan Miller Dorsey 
High School of Los Angeles. These aspects 
were: (1) grade-point improvement in high 
school courses taken coincident with and 
following enrollment in science, and (2) de- 
velopment of understandings and perspec- 
tives of students regarding the roles of 
science, scientists, lay citizens, and students 
in large-scale planning. Primary emphasis in 
the course was placed upon services ren- 
dered by natural science to selected experi- 
ences within the realms of social, industrial, 
and recreational environment. Each problem 
was judged in terms of its significance in 
the lives of secondary school students in the 
Los Angeles community before it was given 
a place in the course. 

All grades earned in senior high school 
by 460 students, 230 pairs matched on the 
basis of intelligence quotients, were utilized 
in the grade-point phase of the study. Out 
of each pair, one had enrolled in the year 
course of experimental-science—at either 
the eleventh- or the twelfth-year level—and 
the other, in a chemistry year course, The 
latter students represented the control 
group. All these 460 students graduated 
from high school by February 1, 1942. 

Mean grade points earned coincident 
with science were compared with mean 
grade points earned prior to science for 
all students. In addition, mean grade points 


for the year following science were avail- 
able for 100 pairs of students who enrolled 
in science at the eleventh-year level. Gains 
made coincident with and following science 
were significantly greater at the .o1 level 
for experimental-science students than for 
members of the control group. 

One unit of work, Agriculture in South- 
ern California, was selected for intensive 
study in order to analyze some of the out- 
comes of experimental-science instruction 
which presumably aided students to earn 
higher grades throughout the curriculum. 
A group of go students participated in this 
phase of the study during the spring 
semester of 1942. A pamphlet containing 
selected materials to be included in the 
agriculture unit and an opinionnaire of 70 
questions on agricultural issues were written 
by the instructor. Term-problem reports 
were collected at the close of the semester— 
one from each student. These reports dealt 
with science aspects related to specific agri- 
cultural problems, 

At the beginning of the unit, students 
were asked to express agreement, disagree- 
ment, or indecision on each of the 70 opin- 
ionnaire issues. These answers were com- 
pared with post-unit responses to the same 
questions. Changes in student thinking on 
these issues distinctly favored basic tenets 
of large-scale planning for national agricul- 
tural production and showed development 
of perspectives regarding the interrelations 
of rural and urban peoples wrought by 
technology. 


* By Warren P. Everotz, Pa.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 901 
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The coefficient of correlation between 
opinions expressed in term-problem reports 
prepared out of class and opinions expressed 
on the opinionnaire in class was 0.87. 
Utilization of reference materials was 
closely related to opinions expressed by 
students. Four correlation studies were 
made between ratings assigned to references 
used and opinions expressed: (1) post-unit 
opinion rating and rating on number of 
references used for class assignment prepara- 
tions, 0.85; (2) post-unit opinion rating and 
rating on types of reference used for class 
assignment preparations, 0.82; (3) term- 
problem opinion rating and rating on 
number of references used for term- 
problem preparation, 0.64; and (4) term- 
problem rating and rating on types of 
reference used for term-problem prepara- 
tion, 0.68. 

For the 90 students the coefficient of 


correlation between mean grade-point gains 
in all courses taken coincident with science 
(compared with mean grade points earned 
prior to science) and the mean of six ratings 
obtained for references used and opinions 
expressed in the agriculture unit was 0.75. 

Experiences provided in this science 
course offered students optimum oppor- 
tunity to attain adequate social adjustment 
at the secondary school level by identifying 
class work with meaningful experiences, 
These experiences enable the student to gain 
a sense of achievement in learning which 
leads to a fuller acceptance of civic respon- 
sibility. 

Teachers trained to present and_par- 
ticipate in this type of science course ef- 
fectively and the abandonment of college 
entrance requirements as they now exist 
will make possible wider utilization of 
courses of the type described in this study. 


A CONCEPTION OF AUTHORITY* 
AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY 


W is the generic nature of the 
authority relation? What kinds of 
authority relations may be distinguished 
and what are the distinguishing character- 
istics of each? How can certain traditional 
issues with respect to authority be fruitfully 
restated in the light of a dispassionate analy- 
sis of the conception of authority? 

These are the chief general questions 
with which this study attempts to deal 
philosophically. The study distinguishes 
three kinds of authority relations—expert 
authority, the authority of “the rules of the 
game,” and pedagogical authority. In the 
analysis of each of the three cases, certain 
common characteristics emerge. Thus, a 
generic conception of authority is formu- 
lated. According to this conception, “author- 
ity” is a triadic relation between a subject 


(or subjects), a bearer (or bearers), and a 
field, a relation operating in some concrete 
and delimitable situation. Subjects of au- 
thority in need of guidance beyond their 
own powers in some field of conduct or be- 
lief grant obedience (in some measure will- 
ing obedience) to a bearer with a claim to 
competence to assist them in negotiating 
that field. The field of authority is thus 
defined mutually by the need of the subjects 
and the claim of the bearer to grant guid- 
ance in adequately fulfilling that need. The 
power of the bearer, which “naturalistic” 
theories of authority have tended to stress, 
and the will of the subjects, stressed by 
“idealistic” theories, are thus seen as con- 
stituent and interactive elements in any com- 
plete authority relation. Both are ultimately 
tested by the field of conduct and belief in 


* By Kennetu D. Benne, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 895. 
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which they operate, a field always in some 
measure independent of both. 

Expert authority is distinguished by the 
large degree to which the field is independ- 
ent of the power and fiat of the bearer and 
by the continued divergence of the interest 
and competence of bearer and subject in 
the authority relation. The authority of the 
“rules of the game” is distinguished by the 
large degree to which the field is dependent 
upon the bearer of authority. In such cases, 
the field of authority is a system of order 
created by the bearer (the rules). But this 
very ultimacy of the bearer of rule authority 
presupposes a common will and purpose on 
the part of the subjects who render obedi- 
ence to the rules only as these point (or 
seem to point) an orderly way to the 
achievement of that will and purpose. Both 
the appeal and the danger of “order for 
order’s sake” in a profoundly divided com- 
munity are analyzed. 

The very necessity of a common pur- 
pose basic to stable rule authority and the 
continued divergence of interest and com- 
petence of bearer and subject within the 
expert authority relation point to a third 
species of authority relation—pedagogical 
authority. In this authority relation, the 
bearer of authority is the community into 
which the subjects, the immature and the 
alien, are seeking fuller and more com- 
plete membership. The field of this author- 
ity relation is the culture of the group, the 
complex web of behavior patterns by 
which the group seeks to maintain a more 
or less stable interadjustment in and to its 
environment. Pedagogical authority is thus 
more ultimate than rule authority (laws 
and principles of order) because out of the 
action of the former emerges the basis of 
common purpose and outlook on which 
any stable system of rule authority at last 
depends. The converging consensus of in- 
terest and competence of bearer and sub- 
ject in a successful pedagogical authority 
relation serves to distinguish it from expert 
authority. 

The deliberate educator is thus best seen 


as the “vicar of the pedagogical com- 
munity.” His chief task in a complex and 
divided community is precisely the location 
of the living community, the ultimate basis 
of his authority as educator. The distortions 
of education which result from the identi- 
fication of the deliberate educator’s author- 
ity as that of the expert or as rule authority 
are discussed. 

Non-authoritarian and authoritarian au- 
thority are distinguished by the forthright 
recognition on the part of bearers of non- 
authoritarian authority that the relation be- 
tween bearer and subject of authority is 
ultimately one of interdependence, not a 
one-way imposition, and by their deliberate 
cultivation of responsible and thoughtful 
participation by the subjects of authority 
in defining the character and purpose of any 
and all authority relations to which they 
give obedience. Democratic authority may 
be as strong and pervasive in its operation 
as the public situation demands, but it must 
seek to be non-authoritarian in quality. 

The traditional issues between “external” 
and “internal” authority are seen to rest 
on an overstressing of one or another ele- 
ment of the triadic authority relation. Thus 
proponents of “external” authority tend to 
confuse the necessity of some bearer of 
authority in every authority relation with 
the sufficiency of the bearer in constituting 
the authority relation. Proponents of “in- 
ternal” authority alternatively and variously 
stress the place either of the subject or of 
the field in the authority relation. No ade- 
quate authority relation can neglect the 
claims of any of the three elements of the 
authority relation, according to the view- 
point of the study. General criteria for 
determining the adequacy of an authority 
relation are proposed. 

In discussing the relations of authority, 
power, and coercion, the study defines tra- 
ditional polar conceptions of authority as 
“power” and as a “consentient will” op- 
posed to “power.” Again, both conceptions 
are seen to be partial and misleading, if taken 
out of relation one to the other. Authority 
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always involves the exercise of power, but 
this power depends ult.mately in some de- 
gree upon the acceptance by the subjects 
of the right of the bearer to their obedience 
within some definable, although not always 
clearly defined, field of conduct or belief. 
Those who define authority as “power to en- 
force obedience” often neglect this peculiar 
character of “human” power. And those 
who define authority as the “right of the 
bearer to obedience” often neglect the 
power of compulsion which operates in the 
widespread acceptance of some bearer of 
authority as “right” and the power of the 
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sanctions which this acceptance authorizes, 

The initial chapter of the study attempts 
to state (not to solve) the compelling back- 
ground problems of authority in contem. 
porary politics, economy, family, and edu- 
cation against which the conceptual analysis 
outlined above is projected. A final chapter 
attempts to restate (not to resolve) the same 
problems in the terms of and in the light 
of the intervening conceptual analysis. The 
author’s notion of the proper character and 
function of contemporary educational au- 
thority in relation to these background 
problems is outlined briefly. 


GENERAL MATHEMATICS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES* 


re study had its origin in a quest for 
suitable material to meet the mathe- 
matical needs of seventy young girls at the 
Mills School for Kindergarten-Primary 
Teachers, New York City, who were at- 
tempting to meet the certification require- 
ments for teaching in New York. Answers 
were sought to the following questions: 
What are the objectives that other teachers 
have purposed for non-major mathematics 
students? What types of material are other 
instructors offering in such courses? Do 
they just give a review of arithmetic and 
high school mathematics? Do they just 
talk about mathematics? What success are 
these teachers having in attempting to meet 
life’s mathematical needs of the large aca- 
demic group of students who seek other 
fields of study after the freshman year? 

The major aims of the study were: to 
trace the historical development of college 
general mathematics in the United States; 
to show the present status of general mathe- 
matics in American colleges; and to discover 
and point out certain trends in the develop- 
ment of college general mathematics. 

The data used in this study were obtained 
from a survey of the pertinent literature in 


the field; a questionnaire answered by 458 
colleges in the United States offering gen- 
eral mathematics; an analysis of more than 
fifty general mathematics textbooks; re- 
corded observations of fifty general mathe- 
matics classroom recitations; and opinions 
of 1,500 students enrolled in general mathe- 
matics classes. 


FINDINGS 


Briefly stated the findings of the study are: 

1. The aims of mathematics education are 
in harmony with and complementary to the 
objectives of general education. 

2. The objectives of general mathematics 
as indicated by committees of specialists in 
the field, authors of textbooks, and teachers 
of the subject fall into three categories: pre- 
paratory, cultural, and a combination of 
cultural and preparatory. 

3. In the preparatory and cultural-prepar- 
atory courses the content, style of presenta- 
tion, and emphasis given to topics were 
substantially identical, but these differed 
markedly from the offerings in the cultural 
type of general mathematics. 

4. The objectives of the preparatory type 
are to a large degree being realized. 


* By Kennetu E. Brown, Pa.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 893. 
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5. The realization of the dual aims and 
purposes of the cultural-preparatory type is 
being seriously questioned. 

6. Cultural general mathematics, while not 
entirely satisfactory, is more nearly meet- 


ing the needs of the terminal student in 
mathematics than the traditional offerings. 

7. The trend of cultural mathematics for 
the terminal mathematics student is on the 
increase. 


BEHAVIOR CHANGES RESULTING FROM A STUDY 
OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES* 


AN EVALUATION OF THE EFECTS OF LEARNING ON 
CERTAIN ACTIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


RELIABLE criterion of the effectiveness 
A of learning is the extent of changes in 
overt behavior which result from it. Very 
little research has been done to determine 
the differences in a learner’s behavior as a 
result of classroom experiences. This in- 
vestigation was carried out to throw some 
light on the subject. 

Preliminary study of high school biology 
pupils disclosed a number of actions or 
“behaviors” on their part which are ac- 
knowledged to be pertinent to the control 
of communicable diseases. By careful ob- 
servation of pupils in two separate school 
situations it was found, for example, that 
many of them put their fingers or other 
objects in their mouths, that they seldom 
use a handkerchief when coughing or 
sneezing, that they bite their fingernails, 
rub their eyes with soiled hands, etc. 

Interviews with all pupils in the investiga- 
tion revealed that they frequently do not 
wash their hands after having been to the 
lavatory, or before having lunch or dinner; 
that they are indiscriminate about use of 
eating and drinking utensils, and about the 
use of common towels at home. 

Interviews with ill pupils revealed that 
often they do not go to bed when sick, do 
not stay there until recovered, seldom con- 
sult a physician, and often take self- 
prescribed patent medicines. 

With these factors in mind, together with 


others, fifteen of the commonest commun- 
icable diseases were selected for pupil study. 
Around these a unit of learning materials 
was organized. Two forms of an informa- 
tion test were prepared to measure gains 
in information about the diseases. 

Two groups of pupils were used in the 
investigation, 62 being in the experimental 
classes and 64 in the control classes. The 
groups were very similar in age, mental 
ability, grade placement, knowledge of 
communicable diseases, and extent of un- 
desirable behavior. Observations on each 
group were made in biology and English 
classes; each pupil was interviewed to deter- 
mine his behavior in certain respects, and 
each pupil absent from school was inter- 
viewed to see what his behavior had been. 
Scores were obtained for each pupil. 

For six weeks the experimental group 
studied the communicable diseases, while 
the control group pursued another topic. 
Then the observations and interviews were 
repeated, and the information test was 
given. Twelve weeks later this procedure 
was repeated, 

The findings of the experiment point to 
the following conclusions: 

1. Experimental pupils showed a definite 
change in the number of undesirable actions, 
Study of the learning materials reduced the 
number of undesirable actions to a small 
percentage of what it had been. 


* By Joun Ursan, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 896. 











2. Twelve weeks after pupils had finished 
their work on communicable diseases they 
still maintained the improvement in behav- 
ior which they had shown at the conclusion 
of the work. A degree of permanency in 
the changes seemed indicated. 

3. There was no significant correlation 
between scores made on the information 
test and the behavior scores. This indicates 
that accumulation of information does not 
necessarily result in changes in behavior of 
pupils. 

4. There was no significant correlation 
between intelligence quotients and changes 
in overt behavior. 

5. Since much of the learning was di- 
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rected specifically at the desired changes, 
there is reason to think that this specificity 
may have been a factor in bringing about 
the achieved results. 

6. Although the two groups—control 
and experimental—were much alike at the 
beginning of the investigation, the control 
group could not match the gains made by 
experimental pupils; hence it may be as- 
sumed that the demonstrated changes were 
due to experiences provided in the class- 
room. 

7. Evaluation of learning outcomes in 
terms of changes in overt behavior is a 
field of educational endeavor which should 
be explored thoroughly. 


AN APPRAISAL OF ANECDOTAL RECORDS* 


: - use of the anecdotal record in the 
classroom has stimulated many ques- 
tions. Does recording of anecdotes aid 
teachers in considering the individual abili- 
ties of pupils in such a way that the rank- 
ings those teachers assign to the pupils 
become less affected by a “halo”? Do 
anecdotal records reveal interests not appar- 
ent in an interest inventory? Will teachers 
using an outline of behavior characteristics 
record incidents indicative of the many 
phases of child growth? What relationships 
do the records bear to summaries which 
teachers write of their pupils? In what ways 
do the records reveal opportunities for 
guidance of children? To find answers to 
these questions was the object of this study. 
Miscellaneous questions concerning the 
number of anecdotes teachers tend to 
record and the length of the anecdotes in 
words were also considered. 

In addition to three teachers of special 
subjects, six regular classroom teachers of 
grades 4, 5, 6, and 7 participated in the 
study. These teachers observed 119 pupils. 


The Cardinal Objectives of Elementary 
Education were used as an outline of be- 
havior about which incidents were to be 
recorded. The anecdotes were recorded 
over a period of three months. 

To determine the ability of teachers to 
note the individual differences of pupils, 
the pupils’ rankings by the teachers were 
compared with the rankings those pupils 
received on the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test, Intermediate Form C; the Wright- 
stone Test of Critical Thinking in the Social 
Studies; the C.E.I. Guess Who Test; and 
the Rogers Personality Test. The Hildreth 
Personality and Interest Inventory, Elemen- 
tary Form, was used to secure statements 
of interests from pupils. These statements 
were then compared with interests which 
teachers had indicated in the anecdotes. 
The anecdotes were classified by five as- 
sistants, using the Cardinal Objectives of 
Elementary Education as a basis of classi- 
fication to determine the categories in 
which teachers tended to record children’s 
behavior. In addition, each teacher wrote 


* By Artuur E. Hamacainen, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 
891. 
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a summary of her pupils. These summaries 
were then compared with the recorded 
anecdotes in an attempt to discover how 
the anecdotes were used in a final recapitu- 
lation of behavior. Many anecdotes from 
individual pupil records were used to illus- 
trate opportunities for guidance. The 
anecdotes were counted for each teacher 
and the length of anecdotes in words was 
noted. 


SUMMARY 


1. There was a generally higher inter- 
correlation among the rankings of the pupils 
by the teachers than the rankings of the 
pupils on the various tests. 

2. There was little relationship between 
the results obtained on the Hildreth Per- 
sonality and Interest Inventory and interests 
noted in the anecdotes. The Inventory and 
the anecdotes appeared to complement each 
other. 

3. The teachers tended to record anecdotes 
covering many phases of a child’s growth, 
yet most of the emphasis appeared to be 
in the realm of attitudes, worth-while activi- 
ties, and social relationships. 

4. Much of the material in the summaries 
of pupils must necessarily, remain rather 
general because of the factor of selection 
that enters into the recording of anecdotes. 

5. Material relating to home background, 
type of home, and similar data will gen- 
erally be found only in the summary writ- 
ten about the child. 

6. A great part of the pertinent material 
about a reticent child will be found only 
in the summary. 

7. Although the anecdotes formed a basis 


of the summaries, much of the information 
in the former is not included in a recapitu- 
lation because many anecdotes depend upon 
cumulative weighting for their significance, 
and certain anecdotes may deviate from 
ordinary behavior in such a way that they 
do not become a part of the individual’s 
behavior pattern. 

8. Guidance opportunities become most 
evident in the unusual incident recorded, 
the incident which is not a part of regular 
behavior but may reveal an insight into the 
child’s behavior by its very uniqueness and 
in the pattern of behavior which emerges 
as many incidents are recorded. 

g. The anecdotes ranged from four to 
seventy-five words in length with a mean 
of 20.6 words. Class size (in this study 
from 15 to 28 pupils) did not appear to 
be a deterrent to the recording of 
anecdotes. 

The present study indicates the need for 
studies in which teachers with more specific 
backgrounds in mental hygiene and psy- 
chology might attempt rankings of pupils 
after recording anecdotes of them. How- 
ever, the study does reveal the guidance 
opportunities in such records. The relation- 
ship of the anecdotes to summaries of pupils 
brings out the fact that they are often exclu- 
sive of one another in the aspects suggested 
previously. The fact that the anecdotes are 
complementary to an interest inventory 
should suggest use of both in the class- 
room, Finally, the anecdotal record in the 
classroom, as suggested by the study, can 
be a fruitful means of focusing teachers’ 
attention more sharply on the needs of 
individual children. 
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Institute of Educational Research 


DIVISION OF STRUCTURE AND 
ORGANIZATION 


Tue state meeting of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council held on January 12 
was well attended by Council members and 
guest laymen. Reports were given by com- 
mittee chairmen, and Professor H. L. 
Forkner of Teachers College led a spirited 
discussion of the problem of public educa- 
tion’s participation in all planning groups 
for returning service men. Miss Alice L. 
Halligan, director of adult education at 
Springfield, Mass., a guest speaker, gave a 
report of Springfield’s program of educa- 
tion for citizenship. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Tue Dictionary of Sociology, the first of 
its kind in the English language, was pub- 
lished recently. Professor Edmund deS. 
Brunner was one of the editorial board, 
which consisted of approximately one hun- 
dred carefully selected sociologists in the 
country. The Dictionary is obtainable 
through the Philosophical Library, New 
York University. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Proressor Arthur I. Gates spoke recently 
before the elementary school teachers of 
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Washington, D. C., at Miner Teachers Col- 
lege. He discussed the psychology of re- 
tarded children in the elementary school. 


Division II 


Organization and Administration 
of Education 


Proressor John K. Norton, who is on a 
trip to the West coast on official business, 
addressed the American Association of 
School Administrators meeting in Seattle, 
Wash., on January 12. His topic was 
“Financing Education in the Postwar Econ- 


” 


omy. 
A LUNCHEON in Professor Norton’s honor 


was given by the faculty of the University 
of California on January 17. 


CoMMANDER Edwin H. Downes, Com- 
manding Officer of the U.S. Naval Train- 
ing School, Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Va., was the principal speaker at the meet- 
ing of The Thomas H. Briggs Secondary 
Group held at the Men’s Faculty Club on 
the evening of January 17. He discussed 
“The Predicted Influence of Service Schools 
on Postwar Public Schools.” Dr. Galen 
Jones presided. Dr. Will French, factotum 
of the Group, is on leave of absence from 
the College. 


Proressor Willard S. Elsbree has been 
serving as a consultant on salaries in the 
school systems of South Orange—Maple- 
wood, N. J.; Montclair, N. J.; Bloomfield, 
N. J.; and East Hartford, Conn. On De- 
cember 9, before the Short Hills~Glenwood 
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Parent-Teacher Association, Professor Els- 
bree spoke on the topic, “Some Recent 
Trends in the Scheduling of Teachers’ 
Salaries.” 


Proressor Paul R. Mort was chairman of 
the January 14 Forum on Current Prob- 
lems in Administration, which was held at 
the Men’s Faculty Club. The topic for dis- 
cussion was “What Better School Systems 
Get for Their Money.” Consultants were: 
Dr. Herbert C. Clish, superintendent of 
schools, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Dr. Guy L. 
Hilleboe, superintendent of schools, Ruther- 
ford, N. J.; Dr. John L. Miller, superin- 
tendent of schools, Great Neck, N. Y.; Mr. 
Kenneth C. Coulter, superintendent of 
schools, Glen Rock, N. J.; and Mr. Wil- 
liam S. Vincent, research assistant in the 
Division of Structure and Organization, 
Teachers College. Information regarding 
future forums can be obtained by writing 
to Professor Willard S. Elsbree, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


On January 15 Professor Mort addressed a 
luncheon meeting of the Teachers Guild of 
New York City on the topic, “What Edu- 
cation Our Money Buys.” On January 20 
he participated with Dr. Arvie Eldred and 
Dr. A. W. Schmidt in a program held in 
Utica for educators and laymen organized 
by Elwin S. Shoemaker of the First 
Supervisory District of Oneida County, 
N. Y. “The Reorganization of State Financ- 
ing of Education” was discussed. On Janu- 
ary 22, at a luncheon meeting of the All-Day 
Neighborhood Schools held at the Town 
Hall Club, Professor Mort spoke on “Meet- 
ing the Educational Needs of New York 
City’s Children.” On February 5 he spoke 
before the General Session of the Progres- 
sive Education Association meeting held at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, discussing the 
topic of the Session, “The Best Education 
for Your Child Today.” On February 16 
he addressed the General Session of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators at the Atlanta meeting on the topic, 


“Financing American Education in the 
Postwar Economy,” and on February 22 
and 23, at sectional meetings of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators 
held in New York City, he took part in 
programs which were given over to dis- 
cussion of the questions, “As we approach 
the postwar period what will be the need 
and function of research in education?” and 
“How can the schools best meet the edu- 
cational problems of demobilization?” 


On December 14 Professor E. S. Evenden 
and Professor Florence B. Stratemeyer ap- 
peared before a meeting in New York City 
of Assistant Commissioner for Teacher 
Education Hermann Cooper and the New 
York state teachers college presidents to 
describe the several plans at Teachers Col- 
lege for the preparation of critic teachers 
and supervisors in normal schools and 
teachers colleges. The presentation was fol- 
lowed by a helpful discussion of the special 
needs of such staff members as seen by the 
New York state teachers college presidents. 


Division III 
Guidance 


Proressor Esther Lloyd-Jones has been 
serving as a member of a “committee of 
specialists dealing with the public respon- 
sibility for postwar adult education in New 
York City.” This committee is operating 
under the co-chairmanship of Professor 
Eduard C. Lindeman of the New York 
School of Social Work and Dr. William H. 
Kilpatrick, professor emeritus of Teachers 
College. On January 19 Professor Lloyd- 
Jones met with a committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Hugh Hartshorne at 
Yale University to discuss the training of 
counselors at Yale to meet the demands of 
individual problems of the present day. 


Amonc the speakers at the recent meet- 
ings of the Student Personnel Administra- 
tion Club have been Ensign Martha Farmer, 
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a former Teachers College student who is 
now in charge of recruitment for WAVES 
in the naval district that includes New York 
City, and Mr. Joseph Tamovitz, who is 
working in an Army classification unit in 
New York City. 


Durine Christmas week, at the Food and 
Nutrition Center of the Department of 
Health, New York City, Professor Ruth 
Strang participated in the special training 
course in Nutrition for Dental Hygienists 
by discussing principles of education which 
may be applied in dental hygiene work. 
On December 29, at the War Problems 
Conference of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech held at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, Professor Strang 
spoke on “The Oral Reading Paragraph as 
a Method of Diagnosing Reading Difficul- 
ties.” On January 13 she met with a group 
of representatives from the New York City 
schools and the staff and board of the 
Vocational Service for Juniors to present 
and discuss plans for guidance work in New 
York City high schools. 


Division IV 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor H. L. Caswell met with the 
Interim Committee of the Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education on Janu- 
ary 5 to discuss plans for the meeting of 
the Council in Cleveland on March 4 and 
5. It is expected that, in addition to the 
regular sessions and meetings of delegates 
and representatives, there will be meetings 
of the executive committees of most of 
the fifteen member organizations. On Janu- 
ary 25 and 26 Professor Caswell attended 
a meeting in Washington, D. C., of the 
members of the 1945 Yearbook Committee 
of The John Dewey Society, of which he 
is chairman. On January 27 he attended a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum 


Development of the National Education | 
Association. 


Proressor Jean Betzner spoke before the 
Parent-Teacher Association at the Jefferson 
School, Maplewood, N. J., on January 10, 
Her topic was “Local Child Accounting,” 


On January 17 Professor L. Thomas Hop. | 


kins spoke before the combined staff of the 
elementary school and the junior and senior 
high school of Girard College at Philadel. 
phia. His topic was “A Living Curriculum,” 
During January Professor Hopkins held 
a series of weekly conferences with the 
administrative and supervisory staff of the 
Trenton, N. J., public schools on general 
trends in education. The purpose of these 
conferences was to facilitate curriculum 
improvement in the schools, 


Proressor Ernest G. Osborne is taking part 


regularly in the Baby Institute program, a 
national program of the Blue Network. At 
the All-Day Neighborhood Schools’ annual 
luncheon meeting in New York City on 
January 22, Professor Osborne participated 
in a panel discussion on the topic, “Is 
Delinquency the School’s Business?” On 
January 29 he attended a joint meeting held 
in Baltimore by ‘seven organizations which 
considered the topic, “Today’s Children.” 
The group was divided into three sections, 
one of which (Professor Osborne, chair- 
man) discussed “The Child in a Group.” 


Recent programs in the Elementary Edu- 
cation Club meetings have included a talk 
on education in Puerto Rico by Miss 
Angeles Pastor, a group of Christmas 
stories read to the group by Mrs. Kota 
Louise Henderson, the annual Christmas 
party, and a talk by Professor Fannie W. 


Dunn on the program of the rural elemen- 
tary school. Miss Mary Haddow, Professor 
Sallie Tannahill, Miss Thelma Dillingham, 
and Miss Juul van regteren Altena, all 
former members of the Club, were guests 
during December. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


In connection with developing programs 
to prepare junior college teachers, Professor 
Lennox Grey will spend the major part of 
the Spring Session on a General Education 
Board traveling fellowship, studying the 
general needs of junior colleges and junior 
college teachers, and particular needs in de- 
veloping programs in communication arts 
and language arts. Professor Henry W. 
Simon will take Professor Grey’s place in 
the course in Communication and the 
Communication Arts for the Spring Ses- 
sion, and Professor Ida A. Jewett in the 
course in the Teaching of Literature. 


From July 17 to 28 the department will 
sponsor a conference on “The Teaching of 
English and Foreign Languages as Com- 
munication Arts” for teachers in these and 
related fields. Professor Robert C. Pooley 
of the University of Wisconsin, major con- 
sultant for the War Department in the 
preparation of a bulletin on pre-induction 
needs in language communication and 
reading, and Miss Aileen Traver, of the 
Language Institute of the University of 
Michigan, will be members of the con- 
ference staff. 


On December 28, Professor Grey spoke on 
“Prospects for the Education of Teachers” 
at the annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Speech held at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York City. 


“The Shape of Things to Come in Edu- 
cation,” by Lennox Grey, was published 
in the English Leaflet (New England As- 
sociation of Teachers of English) of De- 
cember, 1943. 


“Pre-Induction Needs in Language Com- 
munication and Reading,” Education for 
Victory, U. S. Office of Education, De- 
cember, 1943, was prepared by Robert C. 
Pooley, Roy Morgan, and Max R. Brun- 


stetter for the Pre-Induction Training 
Branch of the War Department, in con- 
junction with a committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, representing 
the U. S. Office of Education, Lennox 
Grey, chairman. 


Tue American Association of Teachers of 
French, National Information Bureau, or- 
ganized and directed by Professor Daniel 
Girard, recently printed its third edition of 
“Materials for a War Course in French.” 
Since last September 2,600 copies of the 
book have been sold. It is used as a text by 
the fourth-year French classes of New York 
City; by the ASTP groups of the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; by 
the Foreign Area and Language Study 
groups of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, 
and the University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho; and by many private and public 
schools in the country. The Bureau has also 
published recently a nine-page “Vocabulary 
for Nurses’ Aides” in French, German, and 
Spanish. It issues a bimonthly bulletin of 
information of interest to French and other 
language teachers. 

Anyone interested in the above material 
or in the other fifty-odd items on the Bu- 
reau’s list should communicate with Pro- 
fessor Girard. 


SPEECH 


Proressor Magdalene Kramer served as 
local chairman for the Conference on War 
Problems held by the National Association 
of Teachers of Speech at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, December 28 
to 30. 


Dr. Jane Dorsey Zimmerman was the chair- 
man of a sectional meeting on Phonetics of 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, held at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, during the Christmas 
holidays. The topic discussed was “The 
Teaching of English to Non-Natives as a 
Spoken Language.” 
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Proressor Norval L. Church was inter- 
viewed by the Toronto, Canada, broad- 
casting station in connection with its pro- 
gram “They Tell Me.” This program, to 
be broadcast in the near future, deals with 
the unique features of the Conducting 
courses offered at Teachers College. Parade 
Magazine will publish an illustrated article 
dealing with these courses. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Proressor H. L. Forkner participated in a 
meeting of the Educational Consultants of 
the Aviation Education Service of the Civil 
Aeronautics Association, which was held 
in Chicago January 13 to 15 to discuss and 
develop plans for a teacher-training pro- 
gram in the field of aviation education. 
Professor Forkner spoke before a sectional 
meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators in New York on 
February 23. The meeting was devoted to 
a discussion of the question, “How can the 
schools best meet postwar educational prob- 
lems of demobilization?” 


Artictes by Professor Forkner appear in 
the following current magazines: “How 
Does the National Council for Business 
Education Serve Teachers of Business 
Education,” Ohio Business Teacher, De- 
cember, 1943; “Let’s Make Postwar Plan- 
ning for Business Education Real,” Dicta- 
phone Educational Forum, November-De- 
cember, 1943; “The Practice Set in Modern 
Bookkeeping Teaching,” Balance Sheet, De- 
cember, 1943; “The Characteristics of Good 
Bookkeeping Teaching Practice,” Balance 
Sheet, January, 1944. 


EDUCATION OF THE EXCEPTIONAL 


Proressor M. E. Frampton has been ap- 
pointed Honorary Director of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Blind for the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico. He spent the late 
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summer months in Mexico advising the 
Government on the programs for the handj- 


capped. 


Proressor Frampton was recently appointed 
to the National Rehabilitation Advisory 
Council, which will serve the newly estab. 
lished Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Federal Security Agency, created 
by the Barden-LaFollette Act to administer 
rehabilitation programs for physically handi- 
capped men and women in order to prepare 
them for employment in war industry. The 
Council is made up of twenty outstanding 
leaders in training of the handicapped. 


The Library 


Proressor Eleanor M. Witmer and mem- 
bers of the Library staff are serving as con- 
sultants to the International YMCA on the 
selection of books for prisoners of war in 
camps here and abroad. Professor Witmer 
is an area chairman for the Fourth War 
Loan drive. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement: 


Albrecht, Grace Ethel (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of music, New Jersey State Teachers Coll 
and Montclair Academy for Boys, Montclair, 
N. J. 


Alling, Sarah G. (B.S. 1943), dining room 
manager, Ballard School Tea Room of the 
YWCA, Central Branch, New York, N. Y. 


Andrews, Irene (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
third grade, Lincoln Public School, Westfield, 
N. J. 


Anthony, Kathryn Manning (B.S. 1940), 


child care consultant, State Council of Defense, | 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of werk at Teachers College or any graduate of Teach 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. No fee is charged. For information 
write to the Placement Office for its booklet, Employ- 
ment of Teachers and Administrators. 
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Arveson, Maude E. (A.M. 1941), associate 
director of residence hall, Florida Hall, Arling- 
ton Farms, Va. 


Ashcroft, Florence Hoch (A.M. 1937), 
teacher of English, Green Vale Country Day 
School, Glen Head, N. Y. 


Atkins, Fred E. (A.M. 1933), instructor in 
mathematics, Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va. 


Austin, Alyce Lee, teacher of science, John 
Street School, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Avery, Arthur D. (A.M. 1943), instructor 
in music, John Marshall High School, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Bachrach, Hermine (B.S. 1943), nursery 
school teacher, Lenox Hill Settlement, New 
York, N. Y. 


Baker, Dorothea A., teacher of music, Union 
School, Northport, N. Y. 


Barax, Dorothy Roth (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of second grade, Dixon School, Dixon, N. C. 


Barnwell, R. W. (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
hysical education, Western Illinois State 
Feediees College, Macomb, IIl. 


Barthold, Louise E. (A.M. 1930), director of 
rsonnel, General Electric Company, Cleve- 


d, Ohio. 


Becker, Elizabeth Marie, instructor in social 
studies, Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. 


Black, John Hunter, principal of Woodbury 
and Lincoln Schools, Huntington, N. Y. 


Bond-Nelson, Olive E. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of music, Allegany High School, Cumberland, 
Md. 


Bradle, E. Wesley (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
sixth grade, Stratford Avenue School, Garden 
City, N. Y. 


Brown, Francis C., instructor in _ history, 
High School, Nyack, N. Y. 


Brown, Wenzell, defense security promo- 
tion specialist, U. S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


Buonaguro, Louise D., teacher of physical 
education, Mount St. Scholastica College, 
Atchison, Kans. 


Burns, Margaret R. (B.S. 1940), teacher of 
first i. Benjamin Franklin School, West- 
field, N. J. 


Callahan, Ethel Beatrice, associate professor 


7 mathematics, Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
5 A 


Catanese, Josephine A., teacher of foods, 
Public Schools, Maspeth, N. Y. 


Chapman, Inez French, choral director, New 
Hanover High School, Wilmington, N. C. 


Charles, Clara (A.M. 1943), teacher of art, 
Washington Junior High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Clum, Lawrence Miller (A.M. 1936), chair- 
man of the department of English, Auburn 


Branch of Syracuse University’s War Training 
Program, Auburn, N. Y. 


Conrow, Ruth (A.M. 1939), director of 
child care center, Hastings, N. Y. 


Cooper, Mary Sabin (B.S. 1937), primary 
director, Buckingham School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Corbin, Hayman D. (A.M. 1934), instructor 
in physical education, Queens College, Flush- 
ing, N. Y. 

Counts, Beatrice S. (M.S. 1926), teacher of 
home economics, High School, Kingston, Ohio. 


Crofton, Anne Marie (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of first and second grades, French Chelsea 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Dale, Jane, head of chemistry department, 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 


Desgrey, Janet (B.S. 1941), teacher of house- 
hold arts, Horace Mann-Lincoln School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Devereux, Eileen M. (B.S. 1943), teacher of 
hysical education, Masters School, Dobbs 
Gesey, N.Y. 


Dicicco, Joseph, teacher of science, Roose- 
velt High School, Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Dixon, Marian H. (A.M. 1932), instructor in 
foods, New York State Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute, Canton, N. Y. 


Elam, Mamie A., instructor in English, Ben- 
nett College, Greensboro, N. C. 


Emsley, Joan (A.M. 1939), teacher of first 
grade, Public School, Hastings, N. Y. 


Exner, Robert M., instructor in mathematics, 
Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Farmer, Ruth Allred (B.S. 1934), instructor 
in modern dancing, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 


Finne, Ruth Boast (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
third and fourth grades, Public School, Man- 
hasset, N. Y. 


Frost, Barbara V. (A.M. 1943), librarian, Fair- 
fax Hall Junior College, Waynesboro, Va. 











George, Kathryn, teacher of history, Wan- 
tage Consolidated School, Sussex, N. J. 


Governali, Matthew Joseph, instructor in 
Spanish, High School, Pearl River, N. Y. 


Griffin, Mary M., assistant supervisor of 
public school cafeterias, Newark, N. J. 


Grishaw, Helen, home demonstration agent, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Grossman, Eda Joan, nursery school teacher, 
Neighborhood Day Nursery, New York, N. Y. 


Guidry, Lillian (A.M. 1940), director of 
health education, Richmond Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, Richmond, Va. 


Hall, Francis C. (A.M. 1918), instructor in 
mathematics, College of the City of New York. 


Harrison, Grace Wheeler (B.S. 1943), pre- 
kindergarten teacher, Leonard School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Harrison, Rita Lea (A.M. 1942), supervisor 
of music, Caddo Parish Schools, Shreveport, La. 

Helburn, Betsy (M.S. 1936), nutritionist, 
New York State Emergency Food Commission, 
New York, N. Y. 


Hickey, William S. (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
upper grades, Manhasset Bay School, Port 
Washington, N. Y. 

Hoke, Lottie (A.M. 1938), teacher of home 
economics, Maryland College for Women, 
Lutherville, Md. 


Holt, Caroline Stephens (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of music, Public School, Scotch Plains, N. J. 


Huff, Catherine E. (B.S. 1942), field secre- 
tary, Girl Scouts, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Hyatt, Ada V. (Ph.D. 1942), dean of women, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


Ironside, Charles E., instructor in history, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Jacoby, Julia, supervisor of child service cen- 
ter, Kaiser Shipyard Company, Portland, Ore. 


James, Evelyn (A.M. 1943), teacher of nu- 
trition, Prairie View State College, Prairie 
View, Tex. 


Jansen, Marjorie Ellen (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of first grade, Lowell-Longfellow Public School, 
Harvey, Ill. 

Jonte, Genevieve E. (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of French and English, High School, Altona, 
N.Y. 

Kastoff, Martha (A.M. 1938), kindergarten 
teacher, Public School No. 232, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kavanagh, Maude (A.M. 1924), head resident 
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of Kennedy Hall, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 


Killelea, Margaret (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
commercial subjects, Woodrow Wilson Voca. 
tional High School, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Klaiman, Frieda (A.M. 1942), instructor jp 
music, Milne School, State College for Teach. 
ers, Albany, N. Y. 


Lambertson, Rosemary (A.M. 1943), direc. 
tor of physical education, St. Mary’s Seminary 
Junior College, St. Mary’s City, Md. 


Lewis, Elizabeth Vass (A.M. 1937), director 
of women’s physical education, Birmingham. 
Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. 


Lini, Fuhr M., director of epidemiology, 
U.S. Public Health Service, Chicago, Ill. 


Loveless, Verna B. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
home economics, State Street Junior High 
School, Hackensack, N. J. 


Maas, Dorothy (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
Spanish, Kew Forest School, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


MacDermott, Winifred (B.S. 1943), teacher 
of special classes, School Street School, Boon- 
ton, N. J. 


Mallia, Josephine Norma (A.M. 1939), trans- 
lator of French and Italian, Office of Censor- 
ship, War Department, New York, N. Y. 


Manske, Arthur J. (Ph.D. 1937), associate 
professor of social studies, Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Marchisella, Anna Marie, teacher of French 
and social studies, High School, Wells, N. Y. 


Marrs, Margaret (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Marshall, Edith May (A.M. 1931), library 
assistant, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


McCreight, V. O. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
English, The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J. 


McNiesh, Mary Cutler Marsh (A.M. 1942), 
teacher of first grade, Holton Arms School, 
Washington, D. C. 


Merrill, J. Edwerta, instructor in_ biology, 
High School, Garden City, N. Y. 


Mitchell, Richard S., teacher of science and 
mathematics, Horace Mann-Lincoln High 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Murley, Helen, teacher of seventh grade, 
Village School, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Murphy, Clara May (M.S. 1937), teacher of 
home economics, Senior High School, Rose- 
burg, Ore. 
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Nelson, Anna C. M. (A.M. 1940), executive 
director, Newark Memorial Hospital, Newark, 
N. J. 

Nelson, Hyla (M.S. 1943), assistant food pro- 
duction manager, Stouffers, New York, N. Y. 


Nesbitt, Edna Jane (A.M. 1941), assistant 
rofessor of physical education, Richmond 
rofessional Institute, Richmond, Va. 


Noble, Rachel (B.S. 1941), teacher of fourth 
grade, Third Avenue School, Westwood, N. J. 


O'Connell, Charlotte A. (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of English, High School, Manhasset, N. Y. 


O'Donnell, Mary P. (A.M. 1931), instructor 
in hygiene, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Oltarsh, Rhoda, teacher of homemaking, 
Junior High Schools, New York, N. Y. 


Opdycke, Elizabeth L., teacher of physical 
education, Brooklyn Friends School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


Ough, Marguerite (A.M. 1943), assistant 
rofessor of music, Bethany College, Linds- 
ons. Kan. 


Overcash, Hayes E., headmaster, Harriman 
Farm School, Monsey, N. Y. 


Patterson, Winifred (A.M. 1941), supervisor 
of public health nursing, Henry Street Visiting 
Nurse Service, New York, N. Y. 


Paxton, Maude E. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
home economics, Junior and Senior High 
School, Geneva, Ohio. 


Phelan, William F., superintendent of schools, 
Public Schools, Depew, N. Y. 


Phelps, Anne C. (B.S. 1930), supervisor of 
music, Locust Valley School, Locust Valley, 
N.Y. 


Poey, Jeannette Richards (A.M. 1939), as- 


sistant food agent, Emergency Food Commis- 
sion, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rasmussen, Elsie, nursery school teacher, 
Huntington Nursery School, Huntington, N. Y. 


Redmond, Blanid (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
mathematics, Franklin Junior High School, 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Reynolds, Anne (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
mathematics and science, Fieldston School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Rile, Hannah Shannon, draftsman, F. M. 
Radio Electronics, New York, N. Y. 


Riley, Patricia E., English and Latin teacher, 
High School, Berkshire, N. Y. 


Ross, Vivian Huston (A.M. 1930), instructor 
in mathematics, Gardner School, New York, 
N. Y. 

Russell, Alice H. (A.M. 1925), dietitian, El- 
mira College, Elmira, N. Y. 


Sabbatino, Clara C., teacher of home eco- 
nomics, Junior High School, Somersville, Conn. 


Sage, Mildred L., cataloguer, New York 
Academy of Medicine, New York, N. Y. 


Sampson, Angelyn U., manager of cafeteria, 
Post Exchange, Fort McClellan, Ala. 


Schumacher, Dorothy M. (A.M. 1942), 
teacher of third grade, Edgewood School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Shandel, Nadine V. (B.S. 1943), nursery 
school teacher, The Church of All Nations, 
New York, N. Y. 


Shepherd, Louis Percival, teacher of upper 
grades, McBurney School, New York, N. Y. 


Shepherd, Ruth Baehr, teacher of fifth grade, 
Central Avenue School, Madison, N. J. 


Simchowitz, Shirley I. (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of physical education, Lincoln Junior High 
School, Secaucus, N. J. 


Singer, Mildred Carolyn (B.S. 1942), nursery 
school teacher, The Modern School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Siskey, Elizabeth, teacher of English and 
librarian, Staples High School, Westport, Conn. 


Smith, Abram Edward (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of physical education, High School, Plainfield, 
N. J. 


Spencer, Barbara (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
fifth grade, Lindbergh School, Kenmore, N. Y. 


Stains, Katherine G. (A.M. 1935), teacher of 
social studies, Senior High School, Palmyra, 
N. J. 

Stearns, Troy L. (Ed.D. 1942), assistant pro- 


fessor of education, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Thomas, Gwendolyn A. (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of music, Barnard School for Girls, New York, 
N.Y. 


Tierney, John A. (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
mathematics, Norwich University, Northfield, 
Ve. 


Treat, Rose E., staff nurse, Westchester 
County Department of Health, White Plains, 
N.Y. 


Vandever, Hope F. (A.M. 1938), dean of 
women, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Waid, Winifred (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
English, Larson Junior College, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Walter, John T. (A.M. 1939), assistant pro- 
fessor of economics and geography, University 
of Delaware, Newark, Del. 


Ward, Marjorie, teacher of music, Main 
Street Grade School and Junior High School, 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


Weber, Marie E., teacher of grades three, 
four, and five, Amity Hall, Croton, N. Y. 


Weigt, Claire Na (A.M. 1936), associate in de- 
— ye sical education for women, 
ersity of {lin = Urbana, Ill. 


Weir, Clara Bills (A.M. 1933), demonstration 
teacher of — and speech, Hunter College 
High School, New York, N. Y. 


Wellman, Rowena (Ph.D. 1938), assistant 
professor of commercial education, Woman's 
College, University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Wertz, Halfred W., teacher of mai i 
Colestock Senior High School, Titusville, Pa, 


Wilsey, E. Donald, teacher of social studies 
and Latin, High School, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Wilson, Phyllis C. (Ed.D. 1942), director of 
guidance and curriculum, High School, Has- 
brouck Heights, N. J. 


Wisely, Katherine Connelly (M.S. 1942), 
food education specialist, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, New York, N. Y. 


Wright, Charlotte A. (A.M. 1934), professor 
of psychology and religion, Centenary Junior 
College, Hackettstown, N. J. 


Young, Kathleen F., director, School of 
Nursing, Grace Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 


Zeifman, Beatrice, teacher of biology and 
general science, High School, Ridgefield Park, 
N. J. 


Zeiler, Arthur B. (A.M. 1940), director of 
physical education, High School, Point Pleasant 
Beach, N. J. 
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Alumni Activities 











Hazet Davis (Ph.D. 1940) is assistant di- 
rector of research of the National Educa- 
tion Association. She served as editor of 
the 1944 Yearbook of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, Morale 
for a Free World, which will be off the 
press in February. 


Francis L. Bartey (Ph.D. 1939) is principal 
of the Gorham, Me., Normal School. Dr. 
Bailey reports that because of teacher short- 
age and the reduced enrollment in Maine 
on account of the war, the Normal School 
has undertaken a very active recruiting 
program. This year’s enrollment of fresh- 
man girls is 60 per cent higher than last 


year's. 


Gorvon G. SincLteton (Ph.D. 1925), presi- 
dent of Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Bel- 
ton, Tex., has been elected vice-president 
of the Southern Association of Colleges 
for Women. 


James D. Atuison (A.M. 1933), formerly a 
teacher in the Cleveland and Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, Schools, is a first lieutenant 
in the Army, assigned to General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters for the United States 
Armed Forces in the Far East. He is en- 
gaged in education and information services. 
Lt. Allison was doing graduate work at the 
State University of Iowa in 1941 when he 
entered the Army. 


G. Derwoon Baker (Ed.D. 1939) is co- 
ordinator of war training courses in in- 
dustrial relations and production engineer- 
ing, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena. He is supervising and expanding 
the war training program for managerial 
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personnel. The program now includes new 
war training centers at El Segundo, Clare- 
mont, Riverside, San Bernardino, and 
Huntington Park. Within the past year Dr. 
Baker has published the following articles: 
“The Victory Corps in Boulder,” Colorado 
School Journal, March, 1943; “Possibilities 
in the Victory Corps Program,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, March, 
1943; and “Sherman Was Right,” Frontiers 
of Democracy, May 15, 1943. 


Watter H. Apvams (Ph.D. 1933) is dean 
of Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Tex., 
where he is directing a curriculum revision 
study. 


WituiaMm T. Bawven (Ph.D. 1914), who 
is head of the department of industrial 
education, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, is serving for the duration as 
coordinator for a U. S. Navy Unit of 248 


trainees. 


C. Dart Lone (Ph.D. 1941), on military 
leave as principal of the high school, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., is now a cap- 
tain, assigned to General MacArthur’s 
Headquarters for the United States Armed 
Forces in the Far East as an Information 
and Education Officer. 


D. A. Arnswortn (Ph.D. 1930) is director 
and professor of physical education and 
chairman of war service courses at Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. Dr. Ainsworth 
edited and also contributed the first chapter 
to Individual Sports for Women, a volume 
prepared by the members of the physical 
education department at Smith College and 
published by W. B. Saunders Company. 
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WituiaM M. Avexanper (Ph.D. 1940), now 
a lieutenant (j.g.), USNR, is on leave as as- 
sociate professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. Lt. Alex- 
ander was chairman of a state committee 
which recently completed a publication 
entitled Problems of Postwar Secondary 
Teacher Education in Tennessee. 


Joun F. Benver (Ph.D. 1927) has been 
professor of school administration at the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, since 
1926. He is vice-president of the Oklahoma 
Education Association for 1943-44 and is 
also chairman of a committee of this as- 
sociation to study the selection and adop- 
tion of textbooks in the state. 


Roma Ripnour (A.M. 1931) resigned from 
her position as principal of the Ladue public 
school, St. Louis County, Mo., and is now 
special representative for Scott, Foresman 
and Company, with headquarters at St. 
Louis. Mamie Reed (A.M. 1939), formerly 
principal at Price School, Ladue, Mo., is 
now principal of Ladue School. 


Cuartes E. Benson (Ph.D. 1922) is profes- 
sor of education and chairman of the de- 
partment of educational psychology, New 
York University. He is on leave for 1943-44. 


Georce C. BetitincratH (Ph.D. 1930) has 
been president of Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School, Rabun Gap, Ga., since July, 1939. 


W. S. Atten (Ph.D. 1923), president of 
John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Fla., 
since 1934, writes that the curriculum of the 
University is being reorganized and the 
school year divided into four quarters of 
twelve weeks each. 


Joun P. Anverson (Ph.D 1940) is engaged 
in the selection and training of naval avia- 
tion cadets at NAPTC regional office, Los 
Angeles, Calif. He is on leave from his po- 
sition as professor of psychology at Hendrix 
College, Conway, Ark., and has held the 


rank of Lieutenant H-V(s) (Psychologist) 
in the USNR since May, 1942. 


Oscar E. Hertzpere (Ph.D. 1926) has been 
made head of the department of education 
and director of research at the State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. He was 
formerly head of the department of psychol- 
ogy and director of research at the same 
college. 


SetH ArseNniAN (Ph.D. 1937), who has been 
professor of psychology at Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass., is now with the 
Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service of 
the Federal Communications Commission in 
Washington, D. C. He has recently pub- 
lished “The Relation of Evaluative Attitudes 
to Vocational Interest and Social Adjust- 
ment” in the Journal of Social Psychology, 
and “Change of Evaluative Attitudes Dur- 
ing Four Years of College” in the Journal 
of Applied Psychology. 


F. H. Barr (Ph.D. 1934), superintendent 
of the Bronxville, N. Y., schools for the past 
eight years, has been elected a trustee of 
Sarah Lawrence College. He is the author 
of the following recent articles: “Invitation 
from a School Man,” Channels, July, 1943, 
and “The Big Red Schoolhouse,” The Vil- 
lager, November, 1943. 


Curton M. Aten (Ph.D. 1930) is dean 
of the College of Literature, Arts, and 
Sciences, and head of the department of 
educational psychology of Oklahoma City 
University, Okla. 


C. E. Spearman (Ed.D. 1943) is superin- 
tendent of county schools, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


H. R. Best (Ed.D. 1938), supervising prin- 
cipal of the Cranford, N. J., schools, is an 
active member of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council group. 


Paut W. Busy (Ed.D. 1943) was made 
principal of the Cos Cob School (part of 
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the Greenwich school system), Cos Cob, 
Conn., in September, 1943. His school is a 
member of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council and is cooperating with the present 
project of that group. 


Warrer A. Anperson (Ed. D. 1937) was 
made professor and dean of the School of 
Education of the University of Montana, at 
Missoula, in September, 1942. In June, 1943, 
he was, in addition, appointed vice-president 
of the University. He is reorganizing the 
teacher-education program, is chairman of 
the University Special Curriculum Com- 
mittee, and is participating in the extension 
of field services from the University to the 
public schools and other professional groups. 
An account of Dr. Anderson’s work as 
special consultant from Northwestern Uni- 
versity to the New Trier Township Schools, 
as part of the Cooperative Study of Teacher 
Education conducted by the Commission of 
Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, will be included in the 
forthcoming report of the commission. 


J. W. Batpwiw (Ph.D. 1929), associate pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Texas, was given a Litt.D. degree by Lin- 
coln Memorial University in June, 1943. Dr. 
Baldwin was a member of the University 


. of Wyoming faculty during the summer 


of 1943. 


Ciark L. Barrow (Ed.D. 1939) became 
superintendent of the schools of East Baton 
Rouge Parish, Baton Rouge, La., on Au- 
gust 1, 1943. He is engaged in a comprehen- 
sive study of the school system in order to 
complete reorganization and redirection of 
effort for the postwar period, and is mak- 
ing studies in rural education for the South- 
ern Conference on Rural Education. He 
contributed a chapter on “Education in the 
Rural South” to The School and the Chang- 
ing Pattern of Country Life. 


Jacos I. Baucuer (Ph.D. 1931), who was 
superintendent of schools at Hershey, Pa., 


for twelve years, is now senior education 
specialist of the Research and Program 
Branch, Governmental Division, of the War 
Production Board. 


K. T. Arcue (Ed.D. 1940), associate pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Al- 
berta, Edmonton, Can., is the chairman of 
the committee to survey educational per- 
sonnel needs in Canada for the Dominion 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. A 
summary of the committee’s findings has 
been published in Chapter IV of the Report 
of the Committee, Canada and Newfound- 
land Education Association. 


Carrie B. EpMonson (B.S. 1923) is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Association of Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Colleges for the second term. 


Neat Briuincs (Ph.D. 1929) is director of 
the Division of Elementary Education of 
the State Teachers College at Milwaukee, 
Wis. He is guiding undergraduates through 
a four-year course of direct schoolroom 
contacts with children. The work will be 
discussed in an article in a forthcoming issue 
of the Elementary School Journal. 


Roy W. Bixter (Ed.D. 1939) became field 
representative for the Student War Loans 
Program of the U.S. Office of Education 
on October 1, 1942. In May, 1943, he was 
made senior educational statistician in 
charge of the Research and Statistics Di- 
vision of the Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training Program of the 
U.S. Office of Education. 


L. B. SHarp (Ph.D. 1930) is executive di- 
rector of Life Camps and director of Na- 
tional Camp, which he himself founded in 
1940. 


Leste K. Patron (Ph.D. 1940) is director 
of personnel and professor of psychology 
at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa, where 
he is organizing a new department of per- 
sonnel. 
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C. DeWirr Boney (Ph.D. 1943) is co-au- 
thor of the article “Social Habits and Read- 
ing Skills,” published in the December, 1943, 
issue of the Elementary English Review, 
which summarizes research on the anecdotal 
record done at Nassau School, East Orange, 
N. J., of which Dr. Boney is principal. 


Francis SHOEMAKER (Ph.D. 1942) is over- 
seas as Assistant Field Supervisor of the 
Home Service of the American Red Cross. 
Dr. Shoemaker was formerly associate pro- 
fessor of literature and languages, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colo. 


A. O. Bowpen (Ph.D. 1929), who in 1940 
spent his sabbatical leave in South America, 
is writing The Psychology of Culture and 
The Peoples of South America from an an- 
thropological viewpoint. He has completed 
The Day Before Yesterday in America, a 
book for the third grade, which is now in 
the hands of The Macmillan Company. Dr. 
Bowden is chairman of the department and 
professor of anthropology, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Hersert Biair (Ph.D. 1937) was made di- 
rector of research for the Massachusetts 
Teachers Federation on August 1, 1943. He 
is making a study of salary schedules in the 
cities and towns of Massachusetts and is pub- 
lishing a booklet, The Preparation and Pres- 
entation of Salary Proposals. Each month 
The Massachusetts Teacher carries one of 
his articles on “Sick Leave Allowance,” 
“Meeting Increased Living Costs,” “Can 
They Afford it?”, and other phases of com- 
pensation for teachers. 


Mert E. Bonney (Ph.D. 1935) is continu- 
ing his annual follow-up studies of the fac- 
tors related to social success among one 
hundred school children of Denton, Texas, 
where he is professor of education at the 
North Texas State Teachers College. 


Paut A. Witty (Ph.D. 1931) is a major 
in the Army of the United States and chief 


of the Special Training Section of the Re. 
placement Training Branch of the Mili 
Training Division, ASF, located in the Pen- 
tagon Building, Washington, D. C. Major 
Witty wrote and collaborated on several 
magazine articles published in 1943. 


NewMan A. Wave (Ph.D. 1939) is a 
lieutenant in the USNR and is permanent 
Officer of the Day at the Naval Air Techni- 
cal Training Center at Chicago, 


Henry Lester Smitn (Ph.D. 1916), dean 
of the School of Education at Indiana Uni- 
versity, has been appointed acting secretary- 
general of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations and a member of the 
advisory committee of the Association of 
American Schools in Latin America. Dr. 
Smith and Merrill Thomas Eaton have made 
analyses of the arithmetic textbooks pub- 
lished between 1881 and 1940. Their findings 
have been published by Indiana University. 
Dr. Smith has several other books in prepa- 
ration. 


Cart D. Vottmer (Ph.D. 1935) is direc- 
tor of athletics at Warrensburg, Mo. He and 
his brother, Dr. Edward Voltmer, are co- 
authors of a book, as yet unpublished, for 
the beginner in athletics and his coach. 


Osep Wituiamson (Ph.D. 1936), professor 
of education at Eastern Washington College 
of Education, Cheney, Wash., is chairman 
of a faculty committee on teacher educa- 
tion in the postwar world, chairman of a 
committee created by the Washington 
State Educational Policies Commission to 
study education in the postwar world, au- 
thor of one of the four articles resulting 
from the work of the committee and 
published in the Washington Education 
Journal, and director of a conference on 
education in wartime held at Eastern Wash- 
ington College in June, 1943. 


Frank T. Wirson (Ed.D. 1937), dean of 
men and professor of education at Lincoln 
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University, Lincoln University, Penn., is 
developing a personnel program designed 
to assist the mid-adolescent make the transi- 
tion from high school to college. Lincoln 
University, a men’s school, draws most of 
its students from Negro families. 


Ratpu C. Preston (Ph.D 1941), assistant 
professor of education at the University of 
Pennsylvania, is managing editor of Edu- 
cational Outlook and curriculum consult- 
ant for the Philadelphia Public Schools. 


Ase. Hanson (Ed.D. 1941), formerly su- 
pervising principal of schools, Elmont, 
N. Y., is now superintendent of schools at 


Manhasset, N. Y. 


Henry A. Tare (Ph.D. 1939) is president 
of Northern Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Marquette, Mich. 


Freo H. Tone (Ed.D. 1941) is professor of 
German at Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio, instructing one hundred and twenty 
soldiers who are studying German in the 
ASTP. 


WituiaM D. Srratrorp (Ph.D. 1941) is a 
lieutenant in the United States Navy and 
is located at the Naval Air Station, Memphis, 
Tenn., where he is officer-in-charge of the 
Recognition of Ships and Aircraft Divi- 
sion. His article “The Seeds of Provincial- 
ism” was published in the December issue of 
the Teacher Education Journal. 


H. Arnotp Perry (Ed.D. 1943), associate 
in the Division of Instructional Service of 
the North Carolina State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C., is su- 
pervising public schools in thirty-three 
North Carolina counties which are co- 
operating in the new state-wide twelve- 
year, nine-months program. 


Dantet S. Sanrorp (Ph.D. 1934) is now as- 
sociate professor of psychology at Western 
Maryland College, Westminster, Md., where 


he has the supervision of advanced psychol- 
ogy students who are making case studies 
of retarded children. 


Davin H. Russert (Ph.D. 1937) has left the 
University of British Columbia to become 
associate professor of education and asso- 
ciate director of supervised teaching at the 
University of California in Berkeley. He is 
acting as book review editor for Under- 
standing the Child, published by the Mental 
Hygiene Committee, and is just completing 
his work as a member of Dean Frank N. 
Freeman’s committee which is making a 
survey of the elementary schools of San 
Francisco. He is the author of the follow- 
ing articles: “A Diagnostic Study of Spell- 
ing Readiness,” accepted for publication in 
the Journal of Educational Research; 
“Notes on a New Theory about Visual 
Functioning and Reading Disabilities,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, February, 
1943; “The Elementary School Child and 
the War,” California Journal of Elementary 
Education, February and May, 1943. 


Henry D. Rinsvanp (Ph.D. 1935) is on ac- 
tive military duty in the War Department, 
where he is doing extensive personnel and 
testing work. In 1941 he completed a study 
entitled Vocabulary of the Elementary 
School Children of the United States, which 
is now in the hands of a publisher. 


Austin D. Bonn (Ph.D. 1940), now a lieu- 
tenant in the USNR, is very busy at present 
as Personnel Officer, Navy V-12 Unit, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
His brothers and sister are also in the Naval 
Reserve. Guy L. Bonn (Ph.D. 1935) is a 
lieutenant, Curriculum and Testing Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Personnel, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. Eva M. Bono 
(Ph.D. 1938) is a lieutenant (j.g.), Selection, 
U.S. Naval Training Station, Sampson, 
N. Y., and Even A. Bono (Ph.D. 1940) is 
a lieutenant, Investigation Department, Of- 
fice of Naval Officer Procurement, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Lieutenants Guy and Eva 
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Bond are the authors of Teaching the Child 
to Read, a 1943 publication of The Mac- 
millan Company. The father of this active 
family, Exias A. Bonp (Ph.D. 1934), is a 
member of the faculty of Western Wash- 
ington College of Education, Bellingham, 
Wash. 


Raven Haerner (Ph.D. 1929) is serving as 
an educational consultant to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and conducting an 
investigation concerning practices in high 
school aeronautics classes. Twenty teachers 
in seventeen high schools in the east and 
middle west are cooperating in this investi- 
gation. Within the past year Dr. Haefner 
has contributed ten articles on aviation to 
the Young Catholic Messenger, and one on 
aviation teaching in elementary schools to 
The American School Board Journal. He is 
also the author of Brazil, Land of Surprises, 
a book for intermediate and upper grades, 
published by Lyons and Carnahan. 


Georce Wittarp Frasier (Ph.D. 1921), 
president of Colorado State College of Edy. 
cation, Greeley, Colo., reports that the 
College has completed training 4,100 men 
for the Army Air Force since November, 
1942. Dr. Frasier is spending most of his 
time as an educational consultant for the — 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Jack W. Dun ap (Ph.D. 1931) is serving 
as a lieutenant-commander in the USNR, 
His present work is with aerial 

Dr. Dunlap has been on leave of absence 
since October, 1942 from the University of 
Rochester, N. Y., where he is associate pro- — 
fessor of educational psychology. 


Harry N. Rivuin (Ph.D. 1930), chairman 
of the department of education, Queens 
College, Flushing, N. Y., is editor-in-chief 
of the recently published Encyclopedia of - 
Modern Education. 





